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THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE people of the Middle East are divided roughly into three 

linguistic groups which also have a certain racial basis, though the 

latter is much less clearly defined than the former. The linguistic 
groups are Turkish, Arabic and Persian, and round them have clustered 
the political systems of the Turkish Republic, the kingdom of Persia and 
a number of Arab states, not a Confederation but a group in loose 
co-operation with each other. 

The Turkish Republic arose out of the ruins of the old Ottoman 
Empire, and represents the national consciousness and creative energy 
of the Osmanli Turks who founded the old Empire. This Empire has 
now been rejuvenated by the great revolution led by Musta fa Kemal 
(‘‘Ataturk’’). Great changes have taken place in recent years, and I have 
noticed that one does not now compliment a Turk when one tells him 

. that his is the most stable and progressive political unit in the Middle East. 
Such a remark brings forth no response, for the Turks tend rather to 
look down on their neighbours and to feel themselves Europeans rather 
than part of the Middle East. Certainly as regards their general outlook 
and progress of development the Turks can be regarded as Europeans. 
But the facts of geography cannot be gain-said, and the fact is that 
geographically Turkey is part of the Middle East. In political and 
economic matters Turkey is progressing by leaps and bounds. The last 
General Election showed that it was possible for a party which had been 
in office and had ruled the country for 27 years to be defeated at a 
parliamentary election and quietly to hand over power to the victors and 
retire into Opposition. ‘That was the measure of the progress that Turkey 
had made politically since the Revolution in the Western tradition of 
parliamentary government. It is true of course that the same degree of 
civic liberty as with us does not exist today in Turkey. There is no 
habeas corpus Act, and the Minister of the Interior can arrest and hold a 
citizen without trial if he is suspected of being dangerous to the State. 
But Turkey is not the only Western country where that applies, and there 
is always the parliament where questions about such imprisoned persons 
can and are asked. The press too can and does take up such cases. 
Another interesting development today is the gradual drift back towards 
the State recognition of the Mahommedan religion. Nominally the 
republic is secular, but by slow degrees in recent years the State has taken 
action which indicates that it cannot be altogether indifferent to religious 
and moral teaching in the schools and that the people need some spiritual 
food along the traditional lines of Turkish history, namely the Sunni 
form of Islam. Thus the teaching of the Koran in the schools has now 
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become obligatory, unless parents do not wish it, though the trouble is to 
find the teachers, because in the hiatus that followed the revolution all 
religious training establishments were abolished and few can now be found 
to comment intelligently on the Koran. The preparation of a school 
syllabus is one of the problems which is puzzling the political parties, who 
are suspicious of each other on the grounds that either might make a move 
which would be interpreted as undermining the principles on which the 
National Revolution was founded. 

The feature that strikes one most about Turkey today is the great 
economic development that is taking place, especially in agriculture. 
The area of cultivated land in Central Anatolia has been rising steadily 
for several years, and so has the tonnage of cereals grown for home con- 
sumption and export. A few years ago after a bad season Turkey had to 
import corn. This year she has an export surplus of two million tons. 
This is not only due to the extended area of cultivation. The yield per 
acre has been going up too. More artificial manure is being used than 
ever before and better strains of cereals are being sown. The government 
has established all over Central Anatolia state farms whose job it is to sell 
at moderate prices to the peasants improved strains of wheat. Then there 
has been an increased use of machinery especially of tractors which enables 
a larger area to be sown in a short time, thus making better use of the 
time between autumn seeding and the onset of severe winter weather. 
The Agricultural Research Stations have been working all out on plans to 
determine the type of wheat and the kind of soil cultivations for a given 
area. The result has been that sleepy little provincial towns in Asia 
Minor, the scenes of historic struggles between Parthia and Rome, 
between Byzantine and Ottoman in the ancient world, are now like West 
American boom towns of the Middle West. The result of all this is 
likely to be that Turkey will become an important factor in the international 
grain market, and the once great granary of former times after centuries 
of stagnation during the period of decline of the Ottoman Empire is being 
regenerated under the twentieth century Republic. The Turks are 
showing the world that they have in even greater measure than before 
that quict organising efficiency which enabled them to build up that great 
political system the Ottoman Empire to its heyday in the reign of Suleiman 
the Magnificent. The decay of the Empire came when the rigid sacred 
law of Islam prevented the modernisation of Moslem society, while the 
Christian minorities of the Empire changed under the influences of 
Western Europe. The Liberal outlook on religion and society which 
characterised the reigns of the early Sultans became stultified in the regime 
of the Manderun and of the Janissaries in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

It is important that Great Britain should participate in the increasing 
import and export trade which is now growing between the industrial 
countries of Europe and Turkey. Turkey has imported in the last three 
years over 30,000 tractors, and there has been a large increase of general 
agricultural machinery. Great Britain has had a share of this, but is 
having to meet heavy German and American competition. We are 
holding our own in small tractors in the cotton fields, fig orchards and 
vineyards of Western Turkey, but we are not doing well in supplying 
machinery to the great wheat growing areas of Central Anatolia. I 
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visited farms and villages recently where American and German cater- 
pillars are being extensively used, but there was no sign of any British 
make to be seen. Moreover we do not seem to have designed trucks to 
meet the transport demands of this great and growing area. It is time 
that our machinery exporters sent out delegations to study conditions on 
the spot and design what is needed for this market, or the Germans and 
Americans will be so dug in that it may become almost impossible for us 
to get our share. ‘The Americans of course have been supplying much of 
their machinery under the Marshall aid and Truman schemes. As dollars 
are relatively scarce in Turkey, the quantity of machinery that can be 
imported from this quarter and paid for is limited. But there is no such 
restriction on the import of German machinery, and Germany is the really 
formidable competitor that we have to meet all over the Middle East. 
While we are engaged in the luxury of demonstration strikes, considering 
go-slow campaigns, and quarrelling over the division of profits between 
shareholders and skilled engineers, the German industrial concerns are 
quietly extending their markets and getting what should be going to us. 
German workers are more docile and hardworking, though they are less 
skilled on the average than ours, but they are aiding a policy which enables 
Germany to have a large export credit balance while we still have deficits. 

Actually we have an export credit with Turkey at the present time, but 
it is being used against our deficits elsewhere. Moreover Turkey is in 
the throes of a foreign currency crisis. ‘Turkey has been importing more 
capital goods than she has been able to pay for out of her exports. Up 
till now she has refused to contract loans to finance these transactions, 
and so has been forced to restrict the amount of foreign currency which 
Turkish merchants are being allowed to settle their trade debts. This 
has led to a slowing down and indeed a virtual cessation of all imports for 
the time being, and Turkey has been accumulating a commercial debt 
because she has refused to Contract long-term loans. The fear of being 
indebted te toreigners is due to the memory of the days when Sultans 
sold ‘their country to foreign concessionaires. The Revolution put an 
end to that and now there is a general prejudice against long term debts 
to foreigners. But the Turks have got to realise that they cannot finance 
a great capital development programme by the revenue from exports. 
Turkey will have to work out a system whereby foreign capital will be 
able to operate in the country under reasonable control in such matters 
as repatriating profits and instalments of capital. The Turkish parliament 
is considering a measure of this kind at the present time. The sale of 
Turkish agricultural products abroad requires some attention too. The 
Turks have been trying to sell their wheat at above world market prices 
in order to pay their peasants the price which politicians have promised 
them. ‘The result has been that much Turkish wheat last year remained 
unsold and was only finally disposed of under bi-lateral agreements with 
Italy, Spain and Germany. This year wheat will be sold at world market 
prices and the peasants compensated for the difference by a state subsidy 
at the expense of the taxpayers. Turkish grain generally is considered by 
the trade to be below standard as regards cleanliness and grading. In 
consequence much Turkish grain goes for livestock fodder and at lower 
prices. This however is in process of being rectified because grading and 
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cleaning machinery is being installed at collecting points in Anatolia and 
at the ports. 

When we come to the Arab world we find an altogether different 
situation from that of Turkey. Some Arab countries, like the Syrian 
republic, are economically and socially well advanced. Considerable 
material progress has been made here in recent years. New industries 
are starting up and agricultural development like that of Turkey is taking 
place. But politically the country is much less stable than Turkey. 
There was a good deal of corruption in the ranks of the government, the 
civil service and the parliament, but the intervention of the army, as in 
Egypt, has helped to clean up politics in recent years. On the other hand 
Irak is a more primitive type of country. Large areas are under the 
. patriarchal rule of sheikhs and of religious and tribal leaders. But a new 
“government of young and progressive men has been recently installed in 

Bagdad. It is believed that this was due largely to the influence of the 
Regent, the uncle of the young king. The future of the country depends 
much on whether the government will succeed in introducing the necessary 
reforms which will enable Irak to become a modern state and develop the 
latent wealth of the country. Another Arab country is Jordan which is 
even less developed than Irak, and moreover is economically less viable 
because it has no oil resources to finance its planning schemes. It is 
burdened also with 400,000 Arab refugees from Palestine which, in spite 
of assistance from the United Nation Works and Relief Administration, 
is a drag on the economy of the country. Only a British subsidy makes 
it possible for Jordan to carry on at all. 

In general it may be said that Palestine and state of Israel dominates 
all Arab thinking today. It is the one thing on which all Arab countries 
unite and put aside all differences and jealousies. The 800,000 refugees 
which are scattered about all over these Arab lands are a constant irritant 
to public opinion and are exploited to the full by Arab politicians and 
bazaar demagogues. No Arab government dares to do much to settle 
these refugees in Arab lands and provide new homes for them but would 
rather see them rot and exploit their sufferings for political ends. The 
feeling against Great Britain and America seems to be getting more bitter 
with every year that passes. The Arabs are throwing the responsibility 
for their own faults and failings on the Western powers. The prospect 
of trade and the development of an export market for capital goods is 
being affected by this anti-European feeling. This is particularly bad in 
Syria which is exceptionally anti-British. Irak being further away from 
Palestine and having long been used to us is much more amenable, while 
Jordan is definitely dependent on us for her continued existence. The 
bitterness of Syria is probably to be explained by the fact that along with 
Egypt their army was badly beaten by the Jews, while the armies of Irak 
and Jordan put up good fights and even gained ground from the Jews 
which was not given up. Nevertheless, with the possible exception of 
Jordan, one cannot expect that any of the Arab countries will come into 
any United Nations scheme for the defence of the Middle East and of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Neutrality in the cold war and even a certain 
benevolence towards Russia is the price which we and the Americans now 
have to pay for the creation of the state of Israel. It is purely wishful 
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thinking to expect that any Arab state will abate its boycott of Israel. 
Jordan may agree to open up negotiations over the rectification of the 
armistice line with Israel, but the Arab countries as a whole would rather 
harm themselves than do anything which might assist the continuance of 
the state of Israel. It will be a generation or’more before the memories 
of the Arab-Jewish war and of the 800,000 refugees dies down. 

The third political and cultural area of the Middle East is Persia. Here 
the outlook is definitely more hopeful for better relations with the West, 
especially with Great Britain. It is necessary to understand the history 
of the last two years. Dr. Mossadeq was not just an hysterical actor. 
He had 99% of the people of Persia behind him when he nationalised the 
oil, and took over the Abadan properties. But he soon became a prisoner 
to the most extreme Nationalists like Dr. Fatemi and religious fanatics 
like the Mullah Kashani, who wanted to expel all foreigners, especially 
the British, and would rather see the whole oil industry collapse than come 
to any agreement with the oil companies for the sale of oil and compen- 
sation. Consequently moderate Persians, who up till then supported 
him, began to drop away on the grounds that there must be some agreement 
with the companies on compensation and future sales. Mossadeq thus 
became more and more a prisoner to these fanatics and to the Communist 
Tudeh party who of course exploited this situation for their own ends. 
Under their pressure he took action against the Shah and this was the 
primary cause of his downfall. For the Shah is undoubtedly popular, 
not only because the ancient institution of the Persian monarchy is 
popular, but because the present Shah is a young man of progressive views 
who not only sees the need for social reforms but is taking the lead in these 
reforms by distributing large parts of his great estates among the peasants. 

Meanwhile the task of restoring Persian economy will be no easy one. 
For the great source of revenue on which the Seven Year Development 
Plan was based, namely Persian oil, is no longer wanted on the world 
markets. In these last two years the oil companies have made other 
arrangements and other Gulf oil fields have been expanded to replace 
Abadan. It will take a long time to restore the Abadan refinery which in 
any case is now largely out of date compared to the new refineries now 
being erected all over Europe and in India, Australia and the Far East. 
The policy now is to transport the crude oil and to refine near the centres 
of consumption. Not only is this a cheaper method but it does not involve 
having valuable refinery plant in areas of political instability. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the world can get on very well 
without Persian oil, the Western Powers cannot afford to allow Persia to 
fall a prey to economic anarchy which will happen when the American 
subsidy of 5 million dollars a month to the Persian treasury comes to an 
end in March. At the cost of some sacrifice a group of oil companies, 
British and American, should agree to take a percentage of Persian crude 
oil and market it. The price arranged might contain a discount which 
could form a fund to compensate the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. This 
question of compensation is vital not only for Persia but for the whole of 
the Middle East. Indeed the whole question of the investment of capital 
for development and the raising of the standard of living of Middle 
Eastern peoples is at stake. These countries cannot improve their 
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economic status unless foreign capital is invested in them. Yet the growth 
of Nationalism and the memory of abuses from former times, when 
foreign concessionaires robbed and plundered these countries and bribed 
corrupt rulers, is so strong that a reverse movement has for some years 
set in and foreign capital is more and more fighting shy of coming to these 
countries where sudden bazaar riots and political demagogues can seize 
valuable plant and destroy capital investments overnight. But the 
Middle East countries need foreign czpital and they know they must have 
it, if they are to cease to be prizaitive and feudal backwaters in a modern 
scientific world. Turkey a!ane has made some progress in solving this 
problem. Having successfully beaten off the foreigners, who after the 
First World War threatened her with disintegration, and having founded 
the Republic, she has now gone some way towards making it possible for 
foreign capital to operate in Turkey without allowing it the license which 
it once had. This problem is not yet solved in Turkey, though progress 
has been made. But the Arab countries and Persia find it hard to give 
that security which all capital, whether private or state owned, must have 
if it is to operate abroad. That now is particularly the dilemma facing 
Persia. In the near future some way must be found through a consortium 
of oil companies for the solution of the oil problem and possibly through 
the International Bank for Persia and the Arab countries to finance 
development projects in agreement with the governments concerned. 
But the right atmosphere must be created and confidence that the invest- 
ment is reasonably secure. The Persians have had a lesson and so has the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company which was far too much out. of touch with 


public opinion in Persia. But it is possible now that a new era is opening 
in which progress at last in Turkey, and one hopes more, in Persia, can 
be made. The same cannot unfortunately be said of the Arab world, 
where so tnuch is bedevilled by the Arab-Israel quarrel. 

M. PHILIPs PRICE. 


DISILLUSION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


NTIL such time as the archives of the British Foreign Office 
covering the last couple of years are made available to historians, 
the guiding principles of British policy towards Yugoslavia must 

remain incomprehensible. The bitter comment heard last month in 
Trieste that the decision of October 8th to split the Free Territory and hand 
over Zone A to Italy immediately was ‘“‘the most noteworthy achievement 
of British diplomacy since Lord North lost the American colonies” was 
certainly exaggerated. It remains true that the visible expression of 
recent British policy towards Yugoslavia has dealt a blow to British 
prestige the unhappy effects of which will be felt for many years to come. 
Neither the “normalisation” of the frontiers—i.e. the restoration of the 
lesser tension existing before October 8th which it has taken two perilous 
months to bring about nor even the opening of a Five Power Conference 
can heal the self-inflicted injuries to British prestige. In the unlikely 
event of Italy and Yugoslavia reaching an agreed solution on Trieste, our 
ears will be assailed with assertions that the shock therapy, the boil-lancing 
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of October 8th, has been a brilliant success. Unfortunately that will not 
be true. When, after October 8th, they staged a great mock funeral in 
this city of a corpse labelled ‘“Trust in the West”, it was more than an 
effigy which was buried. With it was laid to rest a new and promising 
development in- Yugoslav foreign policy, which was based sincerely on 
faith in Britain as an understanding friend who would bridge the gulf 
between the Yugoslav left wing experiment and the old established 
capitalist democracies. 

America has suffered no great set-back in this country. She has 
furnished material aid, in the belief—as any Yugoslav appreciates—that 
it would pay good dividends in increased resistance to Russian imperialism. 
Apart from that she has acted with reserve verging upon coldness. 
Nothing more was ever expected from the very stronghold of uncom- 
promising capitalism towards a country which had abolished private 
capitalism and prevents by a one party dictatorship any effort to resus- 
citate it. This attitude was fully understood here, aroused no resentment, 
and was felt in the circumstances to be perfectly reasonable. That 
America should tend to sympathise with Italy, a country where long 
overdue social reforms are suppressed in the interests of feudalist survival 
and capitalist profits, also aroused very little resentment. That was the 
way it had to be. It was just one of those things, as the Americans would 
have put it. 

The attitude towards Great Britain was very different. When Tito 
refused any longer to toe Moscow’s rigid line and broke away from the 
Cominform, there ensued for Yugoslavia a period of 7-8 months complete 
isolation, when the country was confronted by active or passive hostility 
from every direction. Almost at once she was deprived of all her principal 
supplies and: markets, relations with which were based on a series of 
commercial agreements and treaties. The current five year plan broke 
down, the industrialisation programme came to a standstill, an acute lack 
of rolling stock made itself felt, and, intensified by severe drought, there 
was a shortage of foodstuffs which practically amounted to famine. All 
day and most of the night a barrage of threats and intimidations was main- 
tained by press and radio of the mighty Soviet Union and all her satellites. 
The burden of it all, of course, was that Tito had sold out to the West 
and to “fascist imperialism”. How completely untrue that was the 
starving Yugoslavs knew to their own cost; if Tito had “sold” out, he 
certainly had not received even a loaf on account to still the hunger of 
the people. 

In this isolation and peril the greater part of the non-Communist 
(suppressed) opposition in the country rallied to him. “Until his 
replacement becomes practical politics,” one old regime figure told me in 
1949, ‘‘and until communism can be altogether overthrown, we prefer it 
made in Belgrade rather than in Moscow. If the Russians or the satel- 
lites invade, not a finger beyond those of de-nationalised cominformists 
will be raised to help them. The greater number of us anti-Titoists 
will fight—not for him, but for Yugoslavia under his leadership. 
Afterwards we shall see. But against any external foe we stand together”. 
Today, this half-year’s complete isolation successfully withstood ranks 
in national self-esteem with the instant overthrow of the Yugoslav regents 
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who signed Hitler’s Tripartite Pact at Vienna in 1941, the national defiance 
of the conqueror of Zurope, and the ensuing years of ultimately triumphant 
resistance. ‘““These people are impossible: they are still living in the 
Heroic Age” sone irritated observer commented to me the other day. 
There is a germ of truth in the jest. If British policy had always taken 
account of that germ and had recalled that this little country believes that 
by its recent successful defiance, first of the mighty Third Reich and then 
of the vast Soviet Union, it has proved its ability to survive isolation, the 
dawning, hard-won trust of this still primitive race of superb warriors 
would not so lightly have been jeopardised. 

In seeking a new orientation for his policy after the break with the 
Cominform in 1948, it was naturally towards Britain, with its strong 
Labour Government, that Tito looked first. Fortunately for the prospects 
of the West, Britain was represented in Yugoslavia by a diplomatist of 
exceptional ability, Sir Charles Peake. The very last person who could 
be suspected of sympathising with communist ideas, he seems to have 
grasped instantly the complete change in the relative strengths of East- 
West which might grow out o* Russia’s rounding on Yugoslavia. It is 
doubtful whether it was he or Joseph Broz Tito who displayed the greater 
skill in handling the thorny problem of how an anti-cominform yet still 
self-proclaimed communist Yugoslavia could be dovetailed into the new- 
born system of defence against Russian aggression. Probably honours 
were even. Between them the task was so well accomplished that by the 
time the Labour was replaced by the Tory Government, Yugoslavia was 
confident that she could still rely on the friendship and good will of a 
Tory-governed Britain. There followed the tremendously popular visits 
of Mr. Eden to this country, of Marshal Tito to London, and the presence 
of the chief of the Imperial General Staff at the summer Yugoslav 
manoeuvres. All this was managed without the Cominform ever getting 
an effective anti-Tito slogan out of the change-over. 

Then came the inexplicable action of October 8th—the almost con- 
temptuous intimation that the Anglo-American trustees appointed by 
the United Nations to administer Zone A had, without consulting the 
U.N., Yugoslavia or Italy, decided to terminate their trust and hand 
Zone A to Italy. Not only does there appear to be no legal basis for this 
decision. The high-handed declaration that it had been decided to do 
exactly those things which Tito had again and again said that Yugoslavia 
could never accept was more than wounding. It finally destroyed all 
belief in British good faith which had so painstakingly been built up since 
1948. Did London (and Washington) imagine that there could be any 
other reaction but a military one by Tito, in view of his Okroglica pro- 
nouncement of September 6th? In it he had said categorically “I am 
telling Italy today, openly, before the entire world—‘You shall not 
occupy Zone A. We could not permit this to happen.’ ” 

Despite the “normalisation” on the frontiers, the deadlock continues. 
Tito’s speech on November 2gth, at Jajce, though it proposed the with- 
drawal of troops from the frontier, offered Italy sovereignty over the city 
of Trieste, and expressed yet again readiness to attend a conference if he 
was satisfied that it was not aimed at arranging a surrender of Zone A to 
Italy, was filled with a new note of deep suspicion of the West. He 
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quoted Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs to establish that in 1945, had 
not the Yugoslav troops withdrawn from Trieste, ‘‘the Western armies 
would have used their guns against them,” adding that hundreds and . 
thousands of Yugoslavs would have fallen who had earned not bullets 
from the West but decorations for valour in the struggle against the 
Fascist invaders in what would have been treated as a mere frontier 
incident. He publicly charged the Western allies with having secretly 
agreed to divide Yugoslavia with the Soviet Union ito two spheres of 
influence. ‘But the Yugoslav people said ‘We demand 100 per cent. for 
ourselves and nothing from you. Let that be a lesson not to try such 
things again’”’. This language dramatises the deep conviction among the 
average Yugoslavs that the policy of trusting the West has proved a 
failure, and that from now onwards its every move must be watched with 
deepest suspicion. Yugoslavia is still governed, from a Western point 
of view, dictatorially, because only one Party is tolerated. Admitting 
that, it must also be admitted that there have been a series of liberalising 
moves which have made the Yugoslav experiment in “imposed socialism” 
something quite foreign to the systems of Soviet Russia and her satellites. 
At the recent elections which I witnessed the ballot was really secret; it 
offered an opportunity to express disapproval of the regime, and there 
were a very few mostly hand-picked alternative candidates. 

In the field of economics and finance, as in that of politics, decen- 
tralisation and “‘de-bureaucratisation” has gone very far: the central power 
of the Communist Party has been diminished in many respects; “private 
initiative” has been recreated in the shape of genuine competition between 
concerns, involving the controlled adoption of some aspects of the 
capitalist system without capitalists. True, there are recurrent cam- 
paigns against excessive ““Westernization” and displays of ‘communist 
vigilance”. Press and radio are controlled by the Communist Party, 
but there is widespread toleration of criticism and the expression of 
hostility by individuals unthinkable behind the Curtain. The new wave 
of distrust of all things Western may result in a recrudescence of central 
control by a once-again all-powerful bureaucracy directed by the Com- 
munist Party. This would be only a little less deplorable than the present 
exaggerated suspicion of every action of Britain which, Britons in Belgrade 
complain, make it almost impossible to discuss any issue calmly with the 
Yugoslavs. One can only hope that this revulsion of feeling towards the 
West in matters of foreign policy will not involve a reversal of the 
liberalising trend at home. The existence of this cannot be challenged, 
far as the Yugoslav system still is from our own ideas of democratic 
liberty. 

Belgrade, December 9, 1953. G. E. R. Gepye. 


SURPRISES IN PORTUGAL 


T is difficult for a travelled writer to imagine the existence of a modern 
Ruler who never rides horses, who shuns uniforms, who forbids 
the representation of his picture on postage stamps, who ridicules 

proposals for the construction of statues in his honour, who does not 
“review” crowds or troops, who effectively avoids publicity, who ignores 
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popular applause, and who is as severe about time allotted to any callers 
as is the Cistercian Abbot I know in the lone forests of Charnwood set in 
gentle Leicestershire. Perhaps the swiftest and best clue to the character 
of the professor who has ruled Portugal for over a quarter of a century is 
contained in the answer he recently gave to one of my many questions. I 
had asked Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar what sort of epitaph he could 
write at the night of an astonishing career, of brilliance at school, unique 
achievements as an undergraduate, of meteoric successes as a professor at 
Coimbra, and his (till now) quarter of a century as ruler. Dr. Salazar, 
who sat easily by my side in his modest study, and spoke frankly but with 
ultra-neticulous regard for words, answered in excellent French, “I am 
confident I will be finally laid to rest in the cemetery of my village, by the 
side of my parents, under a simple stone devoid of inscriptions of any kind. 
Why thwart this desire by giving others the idea of an epitaph?” There 
was no puny pomp about the humorous, greying-haired Prime Minister 
of 65, no visible effort during the happy 70-minute conversation to impress. 
I was conscious infectiously of a remarkable, nay, among rulers, unique 
peace of mind and heart; a knowledge of the chasm in perception between 
the intellectual governor and the governed, also of an unusually realistic, 
harsh, evaluation of popular reflection, mob applause, and criticism. The 
mind soared slowly into the platonic realms with an ease that makes a 
conversation with Salazar a memorable exercise. Clichés and small-talk, 
conventional or vote-impressing phrases, are absent. ‘The speech, on 
which Portugal’s rule has been fashioned, resembles the austerity of clean 
walls in a modern hospital. 

Portugal does not pretend to be a classical democracy and so its ruler 
is not like a celebrated French Premier who spent his waking hours 
receiving party leaders, to keep them friendly and informed. Democracy 
was tried here by 43 cabinets, under eight presidents, in 16 bankruptcy- 
riddled years, after a bloodthirsty revolution. Then Salazar came on the 
scene, as a ruthless, absolutely arbitrary Finance Minister, having been 
invited to resign his chair of Economics at one of the most thought- 
spreading universities in the world, nostalgic and influential Coimbra. 
Portugal awoke ts find in a few months its Budget balanced. Within a 
few years Finance Minister had become Prime Minister. Throughout 
his uninterrupted reign the Budget has remained on the “right” side. 
There is a current fashion to deride belief in a Deity, to treat the word 
God as if it were old chewing gum in a khaki-clad warrior’s tired mouth. 
The fashion has not reached Salazar. He is candid about his devotions; I 
know no comparable ruler in this category, save King Haakon, and, till 
his recent sad passing, King Ibn Saud. Every Sunday the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Portugal, an old friend of Salazar’s for over 40 years from their 
days in Coimbra, co-operates with the Premier, sends a companion of 
theirs, who also took a degree in Law, to celebrate the Office. And to 
correct an impression left with me about the recluse Premier by a cele- 
brated diplomatist, Salazar explains, ‘““There is no permanent Priest in 
my house. Two small girls live with me, and I am bringing them up.” 

How is Portugal, rich metropolitan territory with many rich overseas 
possessions, ruled? Let Salazar explain. Every morning the Prime 
Minister works with the Secretaries; the afternoons he spends with each 
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Minister, on questions in that specific Department. He told me, “We 
do not have in Portugal the custom of joini work by all the Ministers in 
Council, Cabinet meetings being relatively rare, fortnightly, and being 
solely for information and general policy. The remainder of the work is 
carried out in private sessions with the Minister concerned.” The 
Ministers’ hours seem Churchillian. While I was with the Minister of 
Justice, an unusually conscientious and imaginative lawyer of 44 who had 
held office for 9 years, the telephone bell rang. Our conversation, on the 
building by convicted murderers of new prisons, in the Cape Verde 
Islands, also the planning of agricultural settlements in Portuguese Africa, 
was interrupted at 7.30 p.m. The Prime Minister desired to see the 
Minister, later in the evening, to go over a project mentioned in documents 
earlier in the day. 

Portugal, our ally over the centuries, is a republic of surprises. I had 
imagined that the roads would be like others, in neighbouring Spain. 
Instead, I found that limousines, British and American, racing to the 
choicest beaches in Western Europe, at flamboyantly luxurious Estoril, 
easily maintained speeds of 50 to 75 miles an hour on dual carriage ways. 
The tarmac was of Bournemouth standard. I had imagined that the 
prisons were packed with political detainees, for membership of the pro- 
scribed Communist Party is in itself an offence; I was assured that the 
total is 60 to 70. I was given permission to visit any prisoner in any estab- 
lishment, any time I chose. One lesson I learned in candid and detailed 
conversations with many women and men convicted of murder. The 
State ensures that there shall be as few miscarriages of justice as possible, 
and itself insists that every person convicted of murder in the High Court 
shall appear afresh before a Court of Appeal, and then once more before 
the Supreme Court of Appeal. I saw the notes of all three trials in every 
prisoner’s dossier. The barbarous death penalty is not known, and after 
18 to 25 years the prisoner is generally released. When I asked a successful 
(but unlucky) forger whether he was not nervous in the big shaving saloon 
of a remarkably modern convict establishment—the gentleman wielding 
an open razor at his beard was a notorious homicide—he answered readily, 
“‘Why should I be?” The Minister of Justice assured me, as we surveyed 
big ships on the Tagus gently passing his windows at the further side of 
the decorative square, packed with British and American cars and efficient 
tramcars, “Several homicides are busy repairing the corridors in this 
building, on this floor.” 

Britain’s tourists are, I was assured, “‘vital to our industry.” At various 
times, and in sundry hotels, I had reason not to be so thankful for all our . 
exports. But, as an authority on hotels in the British Isles, I must add a 
note of envy or humiliation at the examples shown me not only in Estoril 
(30s. a day for all meals and for a room with private bath overlooking the 
fabulous beaches), but in the idyllic mountain forest where Mr. and Mrs. 
Eden spent part of their honeymoon in 1952. The architects’ devotion 
to detail in the bedrooms, sun loggias, and the bathrooms is on a scale 
unknown even in our “show” resorts. And, incidentally, the too modest 
Portuguese taught one careful lover of wine, in one Lisbon establishment, 
that the number of ports is somewhat higher than two or four. Here 
alone 276 kinds were immediately available, for opening and for ending a 
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meal. State institutes safeguard the development of important industries, 
among them of course, sardines and wine. The Sundry State Plans are 
meant to ensure ever-widening extension of power utilisation, roads, ports, 
civil aviation. In every Ministry the blue-prints appear to lead to action. 
But more finance in the future, will have to be provided by the United 
States, for European friends, “Socialistically weakened Britain” among 
them, have lost the means. And British influence has been, till now, 
ostentatiously preferred. However, while Salazar remains in power, say 
three or four more years, conditions will be laid down to ensure that 
Portugal’s independence is respected. How far this applies, for instance, 
to the new monster aerodrome on the Azores, said to be the world’s 
largest and busiest, I am not certain. 

There is, I was assured, a hyper-efficient police watch on political 
undesirables in Portugal, on curious foreigners, on smugglers, but the 
harsher sides of the Corporative State, if they exist, were not easy to discern. 
There is political censorship of the Press, which is, by the way, free to 
report all legal cases except those chosen for elaboration by certain Sunday 
newspapers, far from Portugal. In the towns wages may be low, and sub- 
letting of apartments is resorted to for enhancing income. In some 
offices exceptionally short shifts are worked to spread out the number of 
posts. The appearance of the young men and women in the splendid, 
wide, tree-lined, gay streets in the towns does not suggest fear or oppression 
or real poverty. The cafés and cinemas are always packed. In country 
lanes the clothing is less satisfactory, and footwear, in a semi-tropical 
climate, is sometimes absent. But, I must add, the children to whom I 
spoke in villages did not appear starved or hungry. The standard of 
housing in the countryside was much better than in several neighbouring 
Spanish provinces. Overcrowding in some older parts of Lisbon is said 
to be severe, but, I cannot omit mention of the imposing Vienna or 
Belgrade-style workers’ residential blocks that have been, and are being, 
constructed in the Capitz!. Trains to the wonder city of Coimbra, where 
the ancient University is being extended, run on excellent tracks at high 
speeds. Meals served on the trains afford several lessons to British 
Railways, in tidiness, hygiene, standard of cuisine, variety. Electric trains 
from Lisbon to Cascais, attractive fishing port chosen for his residence in 
temporary exile by King Umberto, arrive with exemplary precision. The 
fares are low and the carriages in all three classes are clean. 

Studied in repose the majority of the Portuguese seem satisfied with 
life. In the evenings the better-off families listen at dinner to the two 
guitarists and the woman singer of sad ballads popular at the more costly 
restaurants. But these are tourist attractions, of no major significance. 
The emphasis is on plain living, on domesticity. Taxes on luxuries are 
high and cars are the privilege of the few. This does not detract from the 
fact that the drivers of the Lisbon taxi-cabs are polite and express thanks 
for a threepenny or sixpenny tip. Centuries of leadership and colonisation 
in various parts of the world (some of them now warmly challenged), 
have given the Portuguese a poised charm that is rare in this bustling, 
uncertain world. Their courtesy and hospitality is unforgettable. And 
as I rose from the modern airport in their capital, I could not help ponder- 
ing over the words of Salazar, in which he criticised the world’s obsession 
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with war, “the neurosis of war in which international society is being 
burnt up.” I also recalled, ““Western civilisation, or better still, perhaps, 
the relative political value of the West in the World, shows a strong 
depression in our time. But I am not convinced that Europe has definitely 
entered on the evening of her decadence; rather do I think that, once the 
present crisis has been overcome, she will show she possesses material and 
moral resources to enable her to resume hgr forward march. What Europe 
seems to be suffering from most at the moment is a disease of the will.” 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


THE GERMAN ARMY IN POLITICS 


NCE more Germany’s military force—non-existent at the moment, 
O emphatically eradicated “forever” in 1945—plays a dominant part 
in the world’s political development. The right idea, European, 
western, integration—the last dot behind the chapter of anachronistic 
nationalism—has brought forth a somewhat complicated and artificial 
scheme, the European Defence Community whereby another German 
Wehrmacht would be created, yet so enshrined in the continental and 
connected with the transatlantic forces of other nations that it could only 
serve a common cause and not become a separate force potentially en- 
dangering its new comrades, foes of yesteryear. ‘Tempting by itself, this 
idea encounters fears and objections, especially from thrice invaded 
France, and requires co-operation and guarantees, especially from the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, such that clear thinking and renewed scrutiny of all 
available, teachings of history seem indicated, even if one rejects such 
platitudes as “the leopard does not change its spots.” 

German generals, politicians and others have already produced a wealth 
of material meant to affect the judgment of history as to the German 
Army’s past record. From Ludendorff, Falkenhayn and Seeckt to 
Guderian, Rundstedt, Geyr von Schweppenburg, Kesselring, they have 
presented us with their apologies; more specific studies of their school 
and breeding place, the General Staff, were published by Rosinski, 
Ebeling and Goerlitz. The Papen, Dirksen, Krosigk, Schlange- 
Schoeningen, Weizsaecker and many other memoirs, German and non- 
German, shed light upon recent military chapters. Searching historical 
studies, such as Trevor-Roper’s, Chester Wilmot’s, Bullock’s aid Heiden’s, 
reveal one particular aspect or another of the great drama enacted by what 
Mirabeau once described “‘not a land which has an army, but an army 
which has a land.” None of these reconstructions, however, and not even 
the competent, often bitter critics from among the generals themselves, 
Hossbach, Foertsch, Schlabrendorff, Westphal and, recently, von Faber 
du Faur, show the whole picture, let alone the intricate web of its back- 
ground. This, for the first time and with a depth, a clearness and a 
balance hardly ever to be su , is done in John W. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
huge study* exploiting all of them, and about 200 more documents and 
files, in parts unaccessible hitherto. 

1], W. Wheeler-Bennett: The Nemesis of Power: The German Army in Politics, 1918- 
1945. 829 pp. illans. 50s. 
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There is no prejudice and no rancour in this book of a scholar whose 

works, “Hindenburg: The Wooden Titan,” “Munich: Prologue 

&c have given him ample opportunity for acquaintance 

the mostly sad heroes of the tragedy he unfolds. A 

i rightly ascribes to the “politicisation” of the German 

corps—begun long before Hitler, under or even before Wilhelm 

II. In a brief sketch of the army’s and the General Staff’s development 

from Napoleonic days, on the lines laid down by Scharnhorst and 

Gneisenau, wisely retrenched by the reformers Stein and Hardenberg, to 

Bismarck whom it thus served, and the Kaiser whom the Praetorians 

finally “‘dropped,” the author starts his 400,000-words account of a body 

which slowly and progressively sacrificed its strict, honourable code, 

finally its very soul to the bribe of a power which was to destroy it. The 

three parts of that account are logically built up: 1918 to 1926—the Army 

in its relations with the Weimar Republic; 1920 to 1933—its attitude 

towards Hitler, frequently and gradually changing; 1933 to 1945—its 
subjection or surrender to Hitler. 

The story itself turns around three military figures. Col.-General Hans 
von Seeckt, from scattered remnants of the old, powerful armies beaten 
in World War No. I, assembled and built up the Reichswehr, not as a 
harmless security force of professionals and mercenaries dreamed of at 
Versailles, but as a cadre-army, a precision instrument for which he knew 
how to procure the prohibited modern and heavy arms, the potential 
reservoirs of recruiting. This he so trained and inspired that the State, 
not the government so frequently changing, replaced the figure of the 
monarch as its Supreme War Lord, and that its loyalty to him, Seeckt, 
personally, permitted him to answer to President Ebert in a critical hour 
as to whether it could be relied upon: “The Reichswehr, Herr Praesident, 
sticks to me.” Seeckt’s antithesis, second of the dramatis personae, is 
General Wilhelm Groener, the sincerely democratic Swabian of bourgeois 
extraction, yet as deeply imbued with the spirit of the caste (if not the class) 
and the General Staff training. He, tragically burdened with all the 
unpopular tasks from that November day at Spa when he, instead of 
Hindenburg, had to force Wilhelm II into exile, until the belated attempt 
at outlawing Hitler’s Brown and Blackshirt armies, tried hard to weld the 
Reichswehr into one with the Republic itself and failed. Yet both Seeckt 
and Groener unswervingly adhered to the old ideal: the soldier, especially 
the officer who has to pay for the honour of being the cream of the nation 
with unquestioning devotion, has to keep out of politics. 

It was the third of that trio, Kurt von Schleicher who disregarded that 
rule of what, in a way, was a monkish discipline. A gifted bureau general, 
intriguer by nature, he overthrew his superiors and patrons one after the 
other, ever since as a major he had made a position of power for himself . 
in the Defence Ministry. His own tragedy began when, after playing 
Hindenburg against Groener, Papen against Bruening, and Hitler against 
Papen, he was forced into the open and into the chair of the Chiancellor 
himself, too late to stem the Nazi tide, and murdered by the “Bohemian 
corporal”’ on June 30, 1934, with all other “potential dangers.” But by 
then most of the younger officers had fallen to the lure of pseudo-patriotic 
slogans, the promise of advancement in a re-established great army, and 
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a “glorious” future career of a remilitarised fatherland. And among the 
generals, old and Hitler-made, there were but a few with enough character 
and far-sightedness to resist; none with the “civil courage” Bismarck 
found lacking in the whole nation, which might then have provoked an 
open resistance of all decent Germans to the evil of Hitlerism. All 
_ sneaked away or took cover behind the necessity of an order from above— 
presumably senile, camarilla-surrounded Marshal-President von Hinden- 
burg. 

The writer of this article, 38 hours before Hitler’s appointment as 
Chancellor, asked Col.-General Baron Hammerstein, the Weimar Reichs- 
wehr’s last C.i.C., whether it would shoot if ordered to do so in conflict 
with the S.A. and SS rabble. “They'll shoot,” he answered emphatically, 
“and not over the heads either. If only J could get that order!’ Yet 
Hammerstein, though proverbially lazy, was one of the most intelligent 
and well-intentioned of the Old Guard, and receives a deserved attention 
in Wheeler-Bennett’s pages. What came after him were Blomberg, 
nicknamed ‘Hitler Youth Quex,’” Baron von Fritsch, the ‘“‘waverer’’ 
whose appalling slander and disgrace by the Nazis his comrades swallowed, 
as they had swallowed the assassination of Schleicher and Bredow; was 
von Reichenau, a clever opportunist until, too late, he tried to “step out” 
and lost his life; were Hitler’s obedient tools, von Rundstedt, Guderian, 
von Manstein, von Brauchitsch, Rommel, etc., with his own mandarins, 
Keitel and Jodl, merely aping the once all-powerful General Staff, and 
appropriately forgetting all its principles, rules and code of honour, cowed 
or fascinated by the vulgar if occasionally shrewd “genius” of a megalo- 
maniac tyrant. 

How he broke the backbone of sach men who, under fire, displayed the 
greatest bravery and, under Orders, were ruthless enough, is here shown 
with an art that combines the scrupulousness of the true historian with the 
psychologist’s and analyst’s delicate touch. Their moral fibre, itself the 
result of a severe school, the source of their social supremacy and that 
collective symbol and bond of the officer’s class, the General Staff, was 
disintegrated by personal ambition, favouritism, vitiation with Party 
minions. Their once high principles had given way to utilitarian con- 
siderations: not the justice of a cause, an action, a war itself, but its chances 
of success had become the motive of approval or criticism, so far as that, 
mainly behind the back of their master, survived. Their attitude varied 
in degree, and in step with the course of military events or the power left 
to the individual C.O. and his political awareness. But even their ultimate 
revolt, after 114 years under the authority of the vulgar ex-lance-corporal 
and amateur strategist, is sadly lacking in fiery, moral indignation of true 
rebels, vacillating and badly organised, if not without a final heroism. 

To them and to the widespread—too widespread!—circle of their 
co-plotters, Wheeler-Bennett rightly devotes a large part of his study. 
Their two conflicting schools of thought centre around Col.-General Beck 
and his activist group, which, as this writer can state from personal 
knowledge, started its dangerous work from the very day when Hitler 
assumed power, and Count Helmuth von Moltke’s Kreisau circle which, 
deeply religious, and embracing such men as the late Pastor Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, the Jesuit fathers Roesch and Delp, trade unionists like Julius 
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Leber and, beside some of the younger staff officers, bearers ot historic 
names, quite a number of Foreign Office and other civil servants. The 
Beck group sought with a remarkable series of failures, the eradication of 
Hitler and his gang in order to replace it by a shadow government of his 
own men. The Moltke group attempted a compromise with the western 
Powers, and it is not the least disheartening of the many sad chapters in 
this world tragedy, how such efforts, ever since before the war and even 
before Hitler’s “coup” on Prague, were frustrated by the Allied statesmen. 
It is not merely the long list of subsequent martyrs—of both these circles 
and their widespread ramifications—and the great number of the proudest 
names in German history, but the speculation of what might have been 
which gives to this heavily documented scrutiny of a German résistance 
2 particular weight and a redeeming virtue in an otherwise rather depres- 
sing picture. Men such as Field Marshal von Witzleben, Col.-General 
Beck, Generals Hoepner, von Stuelpnagel, von Hase, Olbricht, Colonel 
Count Schenk von Stauffenberg and many junior officers—still branded 
as “traitors” by Nazis like Remer—have by their matyrdom done more 
perhaps for the cleansing of the German Army’s shield than the success 
of their plot might have accomplished, with Hitler as the martyr and pro- 
hibited victor in the memory of a gullible people. 

Theirs, and their civilian comrades, von Hassell, Goerdeler, Count 
Moltke, Bolz, Count Bernstorff, Kiep, von Kleist, von Haeften, Count 
Schulenburg and dozens of others’ gruesome end is but one chapter in a 
verily antique tragedy elucidated and re-enacted in Wheeler-Bennett’s 
powerful and searching work. It can well claim to be the standard work 
on the German Army in our time, and it must be hoped that its teachings 
will be learned on both sides, for the good of what ought to become a 


European, a democratic defence force of the future. 
EpGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES 


DDRESSING the Cape Provincial Congress of the Nationalist 

Party on September 16th, 1952, Dr. Malan said: “Incorporation of 

the High Commission Territories of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and 
Basutoland will be made an issue at the next General Election.” “There 
is no need”, he continued, “to convince anybody of incorporating the 
Territories; it is a matter of general agreement between all political 
parties in this country, and it was the intention of the provisions of the 
South Africa Act that they should be ultimately incorporated.” He was 
right up to a point, because there can be no doubt that the incorporation 
has been the subject of negotiations with Great Britain by every Prime 
Minister of South Africa since 1910. But he conveniently overlooked the 
fact that transfer involves agreement by the inhabitants. This point was 
made abundantly clear by Mr. Gordon-Walker, a former Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, at a banquet given in his honour by 
the South African Government in 1951, when he reminded Dr. Malan 
that there was an aspect of the problem which involved the consent of the 
inhabitants of the Territories, without which no transfer could be effected. 
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“We believe”, he continued, “that no people anywhere, whether we are 
responsible for them or not, should simply be moved from one jurisdiction 
to another without full consideration of their own views in the matter. 
The South Africa Act places ao obligation on Britain to hand over the 

It can be argued that at the time of the Act of Union Britain gave at 
least an implied promise that at some very indefinite time the Territories 
would be incorporated into the Union of South Africa; but, unfortunately, 
times have changed and in the intervening forty years race-relationship 
has taken on a new significance. Even Native territories cannot these 
days be bartered at the whim of great nations; the rights of small countries 
have been firmly established, and it is sheer folly for South Africa to 
claim these territories without the express wish of the people. Die 
Burger, the Nationalist newspaper, took Mr. Gordon-Walker to task for 
his stand on the Protectorates Question, and whilst agreeing that the South 
Africa Act places no obligation on Britain to hand them over to the Union, 
points out that the very fact that a schedule setting out the method of 
handing over was appended to the South Africa Act implied that this would 
happen. “In negotiations over many years”, continues Die Burger, 
“Britain accepted from the start that the South Africa Act contemplated 
incorporation, and that all that remained to be done was for Britain and 
the Union to reach agreement. In this there was an understanding and 
one which successive British Governments have evaded for contradictory 
reasons. Mr. Walker holds that incorporation could only follow consul- 
tation with the inhabitants of the Territories, but he fails to say that 
Britain has never moved a finger to consult the inhabitants; and he is 
silent on the ncé vaimportant point that consultation by British acceptance 
does not mean that the inhabitants should have the right of veto—just as 
little as Britain now gives the Natives of Rhodesia a right of veto in the 
consultations about the creation of a Central African Federation”. 

It cannot be said that the British Government is in any way unsym- 
pathetic towards the Union’s aspirations, and this was made clear by 
Mr. Oswald Pirow in his Newsletter of June 1952 in which he states: 
“No British Government would dare hand the High Commission 
Territories to Dr. Malan or the Nationalist Party. If Dr. Malan makes 
the ceding of the Territories an issue at the next General Election, and if 
the majority of the voters express themselves in favour of this, Britair, 
with every justification, will be able to say that nearly half the voters are 
against the step. Further, if the Nationalists are returned to power on 
ee ee Britain must refuse, of this there can be no 
possible bt. Will South Africa then appeal to U.N.O.... apply 
economic sanctions ... declare war... or what?” Mr. Pirow leaves his 
questions un-answered. 

Another legal difficulty is that the South Africa Act provides a schedule 
of guarantees of African rights should transfer take place. It was 
assumed at the time of Union that these guarantees would be absolute, 
because they could not be amended without the consent of the United 
Kingdom Government. The Statute of Westminster, however, by 
repealing all such reserve process, automatically removed this guarantee. 
The South African Government then claimed that it could by its own 
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islation provide equivalent unimpeachable guarantees; but, one might 
as Mr. Pirow did in his Newsletter of June 1951: “‘who would trust a 
government that has questioned the integrity of the Entrenched Clauses 
of the South Africa Constitution, and the right of the Courts to uphold 
them?” In view of these legal difficulties, added to the seething unrest 
among Africans occasioned by recent Nationalist discriminatory legis- 
lation, one wonders why Dr. Malan should choose such an unpropitious 
time to raise the Protectorates issue. But, there may be method in his 
“madness”. He has far more important issues in mind than the 
Territories, as such; but in view of the coming elections this issue could 
be turned to serve as very useful propaganda. 

In raising the issue Dr. Malan is appealing to every shade of political 
opinion, and the Nationalists can be relied upon to present the problem 
with all the chicanery at their command. What does it matter if they are 
pursuing a forlorn hope, chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, so long as they can 
gather votes on this universally popular issue? It may be that he sees in 
the Protectorates Question the means to strengthen public support within 
the Union for a Republic; it may serve the Government as effective 
camouflage for failure to implement territorial segregation and the Group 
Areas Act. The Territories constitute an important link in giving effect 
to Apartheid. When the Status Acts were before Parliament, the late 
General Hertzog planned to re-enact the Constitution as a South Afri 
document, but discovered he could not do so unless the Union surrendered 
all claims to the Territories. This he was not prepared to do, so this 
particular Bill was dropped. Is it not possible that Dr. Malan wishes to ' 
resurrect the Bill without the Entrenched Clauses because of the bitter 
hostility to the High Court of Parliament Bill? Does this explain his 
anxiety to have the Protectorates issue settled so that he can proceed with 
his plan should he win the next election? In an election speech he stated 
that “the foundation stone of Nationalist policy is Apartheid”. Does he 
intend to use Britain’s refusal to hand over the Territories as a con- 
tributory cause to his failure to implement Apartheid? Professor A. van 
Schalkwyk of the University of the Free State, giving evidence to the 
commission on the socio-economic development of the Native Reserves 
in October 1952, said that the Protectorates should be used to enable the 
Union to segregate its Natives territorially. The chairman of the com- 
mission, Professor Tomlinson, had said that only seventeen million more 
were available for Natives in the Union. ‘With such a small area was it 
possible to provide for the development of the Native while implementing 
a policy of territorial segregation?” he asked. Professor van Schalkwyk 
replied: “If the Protectorates were available and were added to the 
existing areas in the Union, segregation should be practicable”. 

The Nationalist Party is so antagonistic to anything British that it cannot 
see the wood for the trees. It is quite incapable of seeing that membership 
of the Commonwealth and friendly relations with the Western Powers 
offer South Africa the security of which she is so much in need in a 
dangerous world. The White Paper recently issued simultaneously by 
Britain and the Union of South Africa on the High Commission Territories 
make the same broad impression that the Territories have had a lucky 
escape. “If”, as the Manchester Guardian observes, “the war had not 
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intervened, and the Swazis, say, had been induced to accept incorporation 
in the Union ten years ago, they would be bitterly repenting it today, 
But Dr. Malan was not then foreseen; and there can be no progress 
towards transfer of the Territories until there is a government in the 
Union that will obliterate the impression made on the people of the 
Protectorates by Nationalist policy, which will take not a few years but a 
generation”. The crux of the controversy is that, if the transfer of the 
Territories were made now, the schedule of the safeguards of Native 
rights would not be binding because the Union Parliament, since the 
passage of the Statute of Westminster, has had power to amend the 
South Africa Act. Unlike the clause securing the Coloured franchise, 
the schedule is not even “entrenched”. It is abundantly clear, despite 
all Dr. Malan’s machinations, that the future status of the Territories 
must await a change of government in the Union, a government that will 
abolish Apartheid in its present form, and formulate a common Native 
policy acceptable not only to the Union of South Africa but to the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

Since this article was written the Nationalists have been returned by a 
substantia! majority, and the Government is committed to implementing 
its Apartheid policy. The fanfare with which Dr. Malan heralded his 
claims to the Territories some months ago gradually faded out as the 
election grew nearer but, Apartheid had to go forward as the main plank 
of the Nationalist policy. He was left in a quandary, but could only hope 
for some miracle that would take him out of his dilemma. His first move 
was to seek support from the Opposition, ostensibly to enable him to 
obtain a two-thirds majority to abolish the Entrenched Clauses in the 
Constitution; but he has made little reference to the all-important question 
of the Territories on which the whole policy of territorial Apartheid 
hinges. A two-thirds majority government, he hopes, might be strong 
enough to bring pressure on Great Britain; alternatively he could blame 
Britain for his failure to implement Apartheid. If it ever succeeds, it is 
still in the distant future, but the odds are that it will have to be modified 
very greatly in any case. 

Member of the Provincial Council for Natal. H. W. Davey. 


THE MAKING OF CANBERRA 


N her Australasian tour the Queen and the Duke will spend some 
time in the Australian capital—Canberra. Certainly no lovelier 
environment could be imagined than this southern capital, where 

the first sod was cut in March, 1913. Fourteen years afterwards her 
Majesty’s father, the late King and his wife, then Duke and Duchess of 
York, were there, and the Senate and House of Representatives met for 
the first time. Little more than a century before that the site of Canberra 
was a wild and almost uninhabited countryside. The “Government 
Gazette”’ of 1832 carried this notice: “‘Leases by Auction. County Murray 
. . . 1320 acres bounded on the south by the Molonglo River. Lease put 
up for sale at the rate of 20/- per section of 640 acres for the year, and the 
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highest bidder of that sum cr more, if free, will be accepted as the tenant.” 
Three acres for a penny a year! 

On that same estate to-day has arisen the capital of Australia, a position 
which has been justly claimed as one of the loveliest in the world. It is a 
splendidly laid-out garden city and since the late King George visited it 
has quadrupled its population to 24,000. So far about {20,000,000 has 
been spent on the capital, which it is hoped will become for Australia what 
Washington is for the United States. 

It is an open secret that when the plans for Canberra were first put 
forward they met with opposition from various quarters. A host of 
opprobrious and scornful epithets followed the very mention of its name: 
a “White Elephant” (in actual fact it is, from its appearance, often called 
“White City” to-day), “‘Bush Capital,” “Australia’s Sink,” ““The Twelve 
Million Pound Capital,” and even “the illegitimate o ring of an unholy 
union between New South Wales and Victoria.” critics declared 
that Canberra was too remote from the great centres of population—20o 
miles from Sydney, 500 from Brisbane, 1,500 from Perth—for Parliament 
to keep its finger upon the pulse of the nation. Those favouring the 
scheme asserted that it is vital for a national capital to have its own home, 
dissociated from State interests, and it was for this reason that Australian 
Capital Territory of just over goo square miles was transferred to the 
Commonwealth by New South Wales. That was on January 1, 1911. 
Since that date revolutionary developments in transport have practically 
wiped out Canberra’s geographical isolation which was undoubtedly a grave 
drawback originally. Good motor roads have been built and it is within 
short flying time of all the eastern capitals. Radio has brought Canberra 
within a fraction of a second of any part of Australia and television will 
bring it within more realistic range than ever. It can be said, indeed, that 
during the last quarter of a century a marked change has come over the 
pan fchannevive Se mma. gem gg «Before the 
war it was a great tourist centre, and better communications 
enabled thousands of people to visit the Capital Territory. They returned 
captivated by the charm of the countryside and the loveliness of the young 
city. 
Canberra is a capital without a slum, unpolluted by factory chimneys, 
embowered in trees, adorned with gardens, and set amid an amphitheatre 
of hills knee-deep in wild flowers, those blossoms that are the glory of the 
Australian bush. One of the English boys evacuated in 1940 summed it 
up when he said Canberra was “one huge botanical garden, with roads, 
buildings, and small shopping centres set on it.” It has over 40 miles of 
trees, including oaks, ashes, beeches, elms, planes and poplars. Mr. 
James Maxwell, of Stirlingshire, Scotland, was sent out to plant the trees 
in an experimental nucsery to ascertain what trees and shrubs would be 
suitable for the future street planning and parks. The old nursery 
garden is now covered py the waters of a lake formed from the Molonglo 
River. In summer fragrance from a million roses fills the air, and from 
fields sown with English seed the larks rise and carol in the blue skies. 
Native birds of brilliant hue, parrots, cockatoos, rosellas and honey-eaters 
flash and flurry in the dazzling sunshine. There is perhaps some ground 
for the assertion of the workers and hard-headed business men in the 
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coastal cities that in such a paradise politicians must find it hard to have 
any heart in their work, and that it is why they won’t get down to brass 
tacks. 

Despite its short history, and the handicaps and prejudices it has to 
contend with, Canberra has made notable progress. At the beginning of 
the century the site had altered little since its original settlement last 
century. It was nothing more than a sheep run, with sunburnt grasslands 
intersected by the windings of the Molonglo River, and flanked in the 
distance by the blue line of the Murrumbidgee Ranges. The first owner 
was Joshua John Moore and the land was known as Camberry, Canberry 
and then Canberra. One of the pioneers there, born in 1834, left record 
that the proper way to spell it, according to native pronunciation, was 
Kumbora, or Kumburra. It is possible that Kumburra was a meeting 
place for the Burra Burra blacks, at the foot of the Black Mountains, 
which are situated just opposite Canberra. Bora means a great ceremony 
or jamboree. In the open country beyond the Yarralumla homestead of the 
Campbells, Canberra’s first settlers (although Moore bought the land he 
does not seem to have lived there himself), stood, to quote Mr. R. G. 
Menzies’ words, “‘a little English village church, its spire pointing a lonely 
figure to a blue Australian sky.” It is one of the most historic churches 
in the Commonwealth and a tragic story surrounds its early years. It was 
built in 1844 and the first clergyman was the Rev. J. Gregory, a popular 
and athletic parson in the little community. He had been “outback” on 
a long and dangerous trip, crossing the big Murrumbidgee both ways. 
Proud in his youthful strength, he stripped to swim the little Molonglo. 
A companion watched him, and sang out as he was near the opposite 
bank, “Are you all right?” “Yes,” came the reply; but immediately after- 
wards, up went his hands, and he went under to his death. His body was 
never found. Drowned within a month of his intended marriage and not 
200 yards from his home. The spot was where Commonwealth-bridge 
crosses the Molonglo. In the churghyard is a tombstone recording the 
death of one of the earliest inhabitants of the district, Sarah Webb, who 
died in 1845, and her husband, who followed 20 years later. The epitaph 
reads: “‘For here we have no continuing city.” 

This was the place chosen for the capital, and when instructions were 
given by the Government for the preliminary survey, it emphasised that, 
in addition to giving full consideration for practical needs, no effort 
should be spared to ensure that “the Federal Capital should be a beautiful 
city occupying a commanding position, with extensive views and embracing 
distinctive features which will lend themselves to the evolution of a desi 
worthy of the object, not only for the present but for all time.” Even 
most virulent critics of the plan admit these requirements are admirably 
fulfilled. Man and nature have worked hand in hand in the laying out of 
Canberra, which is richly endowed with beauty. The Government 
invited designs, in a world-wide competition, and it is a matter of interest 
that of the 137 submitted that chosen (with certain modifications) was 
sent in by Walter B. Griffin of Chicago. 

In the heart of the city stands the Federal Parliament House and there 
is the nucleus of a university. Yarralumla, mentioned earlier, was 
originally built by Robert Campbell in 1836. Additions were made down 
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the years, and it was in 1926 that the Commonwealth acquired it as 
Government House. A unique plan has been originated for the naming 
of the streets of the 24 different districts, each of which will bear the name 
of some outstanding man who has contributed to the development of 
Australia as a nation. The streets will then be named under special 
categories. One district will have streets named after Australian explorers, 
and others after other leaders, including Navigators, Artists, Littérateurs, 
Scientists, Statesmen and Administrators. Near the Australian War 
Memorial the streets commemorate the part played by the Commonwealth 
in War, Gallipoli-street, Ypres-street, Pozieres-street, Anzac-street, and 
so on. One district bears the names, charming ones, of wild flowers, 
such as Boronia, Banksia, Bottle Brush, Waratah and Wattle. Rightly 
many aboriginal words such as Jerrabomberra, Mugga and Narrabundah, 
are not forgotten, and some are extremely poetical, among them Alinga 
(Son), Girrahween (Place of Flowers), Lowanna (Beauty), Allara (Butter- 
fly), Elimatta (My Home), Boolee (Star) and Akuna (Flowing Water). 
Canberra is an example of town-planning at its best. But it is more than 
that—truly a “City Beautiful,” with a glorious destiny awaiting it. 
E. R. YARHAM. 


A VICTORIAN LOOKS BACK 


ONDEMNATION of sin was one of the most pronounced features 
of the Victorian yesterdays. The delight in condemnation and 


punishment was intensely vivid. If the sins we personally “chad no 
mind to” were sensationally in evidence in a case before the law-courts, 
there was at times a hideous revel in the eternal damnation of a fellow- 
being. 


The bells of Hell ring ting-aling-aling 
For you, but not for me. 
Victorian society was founded on exclusions rather closely allied to this 
kind of Pharisaism: If the bells of poverty rang for others, that, after all, 
belonged to the order of things. We could quote the Scripture: “Ye have 
the poor always with you.” Those of us who were not poor were better 
educated, and it was right that we should have more power in directing 
affairs. If we were only very modest members of the middle class, we had, 
as a matter of course, two domestic servants who could be called on for 
service from when they got up till when they went to bed. We easily get 
used to one-sided arrangements that favour us personally, and one- 
sidedness is by no means absent from the enlightenment of today—not 
even amongst workmen and those who wish to get their votes. But the 
change has been, on the whole, towards more comprehension. Some 
fifteen years ago a still older Victorian complained bitterly to me, because 
his charwoman had as much voting power as he himself had. He was a 
cultured person and a distinguished man of science. Without doubt that 
constituted an important difference, but the twentieth century does see 
something in the charwoman that was not to be found in us comfortably 
sheltered Victorian voters, the simple fact of her direct experience of hard 
economic realities. Today, when we ancient Victorians find our cultural 
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lives taxed away from us, we should repeatedly remind ourselves that, 
when things were so good for us, that was partly because employers had 
it almost all their own way and used their power with a selfishness that is 
now amazing to think of. Would the workmen, if they had it all their own 
way, behave any better? Probably not. But that simply illustrates the 
words of Chatham, that “unlimited power is apt to corrupt the minds of 
those who possess it.” 

How far has the change in working conditions since yesterday been a 
gain? Some sixty years ago I was talking to a Buckinghamshire farm 
labourer who was quite eighty years old. “They talk about the good old 
days,” he said, “but in my boyhood we worked from the first light till 
dusk, and often and often I’ve worked the whole day in the fields without 
a morsel passing my lips.” ‘‘Do you think people are happier now?” 
“Ah,” he replied, “if you ask me that question, I don’t know. Sometimes 
I think they’re not so happy. They’re always wanting amusement.” The 
point was the amusement had to be brought to them, they were forgetting 
how to amuse themselves, and work began to bore them. The happiest 
child I have known was one who was not provided with toys but was 
encouraged to amuse herself without amusements. In an empty room she 
used her imagination to make up tales for herself—for instance about the 
pattern in the wallpaper. Imagination now is too little called upon to 
make up things for itself, and when it loses that power life becomes totally 
uninteresting. I doubt whether there is any certain answer to the question: 
Are people happier? If we live through a period of difficulty and into one 
of improved conditions, most of us appreciate the change, and memory 
helps to keep the appreciation active, but if we are born into the improved 
conditions, we take them as a matter of course. There are some who are 
daily astonished at the beautiful daily wonders of life. Do such people 
grow rarer? 

Any estimate of the losses that are mingled with the beneficial changes 
is inevitably a personal estimate. I personally feel that there has to some 
extent been a coarsening of motive. Though I was very young then, I 
vividly remember the intense interest shown in early elections to the School 
Board for London. It was definitely interest in education, and men like 
Thomas Huxley (who made a lasting impression on the young boy I then 
was) were not elected as members of a political party, but because of their 
passionate interest in the cause of education. At local Council elections 
today one votes for a muddled mass of drainage, housing, rates, schools, 
and so on, and I personally have a feeling of vagueness and ineffectuality- 
in the whole business. May such feeling not account for the frequent lack 
of interest in.these elections? Some seventy-five years ago a large East 
End chapel was every Sunday afternoon packed with workmen who had 
come to hear historical talks. That chapel is now a cinema. Elsewhere a 
cultural Centre was recently brought into existence after years of self- 
sacrificing struggle. When a local Councillor visited it, his only comment 
was, ‘“‘But where are the bread and butter subjects?” He simply could 
not realise that the Centre existed for the sole purpose of helping its mem- 
bers to look up from their bread and butter and see vistas of spiritual 
adventure more attractive than even cinemas or coshing. 

Disappointments at times bother one, but Today is better than 
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Yesterday. I hate barriers, and many have vanished. Yesterday the shop- 

was barred from the circles of middle-class gentility. That is one 
example of the barriers that have crumbled. Others remain, and some are 
in the nature of personality and some a moral-selfish complex. Efforts to 
get Borstal training recognised us part of trade apprenticeship were, alas, 
hindered by the Trades Unions. This lack of response from bodies that 
are so necessary a factor in our whole social life was acutely disappointing, 
but a more helpful attitude is developing. Few to-day wish to add to 
legal penalties the more lasting extra-legal ones. We sympathise with 
A. E. Housman :— 

There sleeps in Shrewsbury jail to-night, 
Or wakes, as may betide, 
A better lad, if things went right, 
Than most that sleep outside. 

When I was visiting a sensitive lad in prison, I expressed this thought in 
talking to him, and the old warder nodded. The boy felt, I knew, very 
lonely and outcast, and so, when I said good-bye, I kissed him. I expected 
protest, but there was silence. And then the old warder came up to me, 
took my hand, and said nothing. Undoubtedly this was an unusual prison, 
and the Governor was an unusual man, but the attitude to the prisoner is 
wiser than it was. 

If we compare the biographies of to-day with those of yesterday, we 
learn a good deal from the comparison. One does not turn to a Victorian 
biography, if one wishes to get the truth. It was, for instance, part of the 
convention to omit or blur episodes in a popular career that were not just 
laudable. In Victorian days poets were popular figures, and in the case of 
Wordsworth the conventional blurring was easy. In the case of Burns it 
was awkward, and in that of Shelley almost impossible, yet this “beautiful 
and ineffectual angel’”’ proved disconcertingly effectual in deeply influenc- 
ing many lives. His curiously wavering sense of responsibility is not only 
often a weakness of men of genius but also quite obviously of us all. 
Slowly we began to realise many rather uncomfortable things, and the 
fairy tale facade of Victorian respectability and morality vanished. Nothing 
“shocking” has been told of Robert Browning, but in the earlier biographies 
we do not meet the man himself, while in Betty Miller’s Robert Browning 
we do. Browning could be fretful and selfishly ungrateful in his — 
ambition and gladly a fashionable figure in later life. When, as a boy, I 
saw and heard Browning talking to a duchess in an Engadine hotel, his 
loud voice and society manner—a rather strange combination—left a 
disappointing impression. Yet such things are the inevitable smallness 
mixed with all greatness. If one reads how, long after his wife’s death, 
Browning wrote proposing marriage to the beautiful and wealthy Lady 
Ashburton, and frankly told her that his heart was buried in Florence, but 
that marriage with her would end anxieties about his problematical son, 
Pen, one is really drawn to this queer, honest chap. If we pass on to 
recent biographies of those whom we had cast out, we find in them records 
of self-effacing deeds of kindness that make the Biblical preference for the 
harlot compared with the self-righteous seem disconcertingly personal. 

Our old sins of self-righteousness can always take on new forms. Some- 
times they are an essential part of political method. They are most 
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abominable when they call themselves “patriotism.” In 1940 a former 
soldier said to me, “I went through the whole of the First World War, and 
ever since then I’ve said that the greatest evil in the world is patriotism.” 
Those who remember the indiscriminate vilifying of all Germans, the 
refusal of legally won scholarships to their English born children, and like 
occurrences, may sympathise. By the Second World War the public had 
learned much and the politicians had learned something. My older 
Victorian friend considered that twentieth century youth lacked respect. 
I do not believe that. My personal experience is that if you respect 
youth, youth will respect you, but it does not to-day believe in a one-sided 
respect. One result is that youth talks frankly, and therefore startlingly. 
Startlingiy, because the putrifying mixture of humbug, concealment and 
ignorance of Victorian days has been swept away. The unpredictable 
development of future morals will at least produce something better than 
that. 

I must recur to the recrudescence of old defects, ‘‘ ‘What do you, as a 
foreigner, think of our cities?’ asked an amiable German of the English 
lady on a Rhine steamboat. ‘I’m not a foreigner. I’m English,’ was the 
inevitable reply.” (Henry W. Nevinson, The English, 1929.) ‘To this 
good lady the foreigner was an inferior being. She herself, being English, 
could not be an inferior being. Another defect of ours is reinforced by this 
one. We are rather inclined to regard work as an unpleasant interruption 
of life, and when some “bloody foreigners” actually like work and work 
harder than we do, there is plainly something wrong with them. A skilled 
German craftsman who was brought over to England recently, com- 
mented, ‘Aber hier wird doch ilberhaupt nicht gearbeitet.” (‘‘Here, you 
know, people simply don’t work.’’) A good-humoured exaggeration of 
course, and yet cela donne bien a penser. I have met many such friendly 
critics. They much like the English, aber... English workmen keen on 
their craft say the same more strongly. But this, and our wastefulness, 
are an old story. ‘To see how they live and waste here, it is a wonder the 
whole city does not ‘bankrape and go out o’ sicht’,” wrote Carlyle’s 
shrewd wife in 1834. In 1940, whole loaves were being thrown away, 
while people complained they had nothing to eat. One of our evacuees 
threw loaves over the h because, if she took them openly to the pig 
bin, “‘people might talk.” tely workmen lodgers near by threw away 
all crusts and all bread more than two days old, and women employees 
drove home in a taxi, while pumping their over-kind hostess for money to 
buy food and being correspondingly extravagant in other directions. A 
Welfare State can save thrifty citizens from undeserved want, but, if its 
citizens are not thrifty, the Welfare State can only ruin itself. A young 
Dane, stopping with a workman friend of mine, would scarcely accept a 
cigarette. “My father allows himself only one smoke a week,” he said. 
Talking to me, Edward Carpenter said that saving and investment should 
be taught as a school game. A wholly good notion, but our ingrained 
wastefulness may need sharper lessons. 

I do not believe that life has a fixed goal, and I suppose that few now do. 
There is a large element of haphazard in all development. Our most work- 
able British Institutions have been the result of what has—by no means 
disparagingly—been called ‘muddled growth.” So too are the products 
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of evolution. Evolution is a “‘muddled”’ organic method that takes account 
of factors to which reason is blind. An evolution planned by reason would 
have had results that were immobile and dead from the start. The 
exciting thing about life is that it is uncertain and unfinishable. The 
idealists who think out for us a perfect system are curiously blind to the 
fact that life is much too great to be got into their little heads. In the end 
they become cruel or contradictory, or both. Life is a continual experi- 
ment and a continual paying of the price of a precious development that 
is beyond the scope of reason. If we determine to bring it strictly to 


reason, we destroy it. 
HaROLD PICTON. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS 


N a letter to Mrs. Thrale dated October 27, 1777, Dr. Johnson writes: 
“In a man’s letters you know, Madam, his soul lies naked, his letters 
are only the mirror of his breast, whatever passes within him is 

shown undisguised in its natural process. Nothing is inverted, nothing 
distorted, you see systems in their elements, you discover actions in their 
motives.... This is the pleasure of corresponding with a friend, where 
doubt and distrust have no place, and everything is said as it is thought.” 
This confession is, in brief, the effect on one when reading through the 
monumental collection of the Doctor’s letters brought together by Dr. 
R. W. Chapman after over thirty years devoted and loving labour. 

In these machine-driven years handwritten letters of quality as a means 
of personal record and expression are rare, and this makes the Johnson 
correspondence so valuable in arriving at a closer view of the man himself 
and his gossips. His letters have the same characteristics as those of 
Madame De Sévignhé. They are at one and the same time intimate and 
informative. If there is any difference between her letters and his it is the 
indication of a cheerful temperament and close family interest in the one 
and the more serious outlook on life in the other. This no doubt is due 
to the Doctor’s wide experience of trouble all through life of one sort and 
another, although the Marquise had early in life met serious reverses. 
There is one thing they have incommon. They had read widely and deeply 
in the great classical literatures. Sir Walter Raleigh says: “The chief 
interest of a study of the great letter-writers is that it introduces us not 
to literary works but to persons. In their pages we find their portraits . . . 
a subtler likeness of the writer than we can find in the more formal achieve- 
ments of authorship.” The Doctor’s letters have revealed more than ever 
before his extraordinary range of knowledge and interests. They lay bare 
his attractive sympathy with and affection for young people of both sexes, 
more particularly those of the female sort. His letters to Queeny Thrale 
and her sisters Susy and Sophia for instance are couched in a charming 
strain. The many quoted letters to his stepdaughter, Lucy Porter, and to 
his lady friends at Lichfield, in particular, Mrs. Aston, shew a tender, and 
delicate, not to say uncommon, solicitude. 

The correspondence carried on by Johnson with Mrs. Thrale and her 
replies, are, of course, the cream of the collection. It shews them to have 
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been on a most affectionate, almost loving footing, of long standing. The 
personalities of the man and of the woman are thus revealed in an easy 
flow of day to day conversation. Johnson’s business acumen asserts itself, 
and his grasp of finance is shewn in his handling of the details concerning 
Thrale’s brewery and the firm’s eventual difficulties which he helped by 
his advice to put straight. His sensitiveness to any apparent slights by 
his friends is made bare, and even with Mrs. Thrale he becomes petulant 
if he thinks she is not paying him proper attention. His concern with his 
health, which is constantly being attacked in various ways, crops up in 
practically all the letters, and most of his correspondents must have been 
thoroughly acquainted with all the various ills from which he suffered. 
Moreover he was always ready to offer advice to those who had informed 
him of their own infirmities. To Miss Langton he says: “To preserve 
health is a moral and religious duty: for health is the basis of all social 
virtues; we can be useful no longer than while we are well.” Death is 
ever present with him. Indeed, to use a Churchillian phrase, “he walked 
with death.” And whenever the opportunity occurred he would remind 
his correspondent of their future life in the hereafter. In spite of his 
philosophy there is a permanent note of pathos running through the 
letters. 

Notwithstanding his gauche manners and infirmities of all kinds it is 
evident from these letters that Johnson’s worth made him welcome every- 
where. He was entertained and loved by the leaders of society and the 
men and women of note in all professions. Amongst these are Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his sister to whom his letters are here found. Dr. John 
Taylor is very well represented in this collection. This is perhaps all the 
more surprising in view of the Doctor’s record as a pluralist in church 
livings and Johnson’s reverence for church observances. The Canon was 
much more of a farmer than a parson. He was far keener on his bulls and 
crops than on saving souls. Johnson was quite aware of this and references 
to this farmer-like attitude are made in his letters to Taylor. However 
here is a friendship of many years standing which Johnson was eager to 
keep in being. Taylor compares unfavourably with the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd, another of his correspondents. The letters to James Boswell are 
fairly numerous. Most of them deal with James’s tendency to melan- 
cholia, and his troubles with his father over money. Johnson repeatedly 
warns him against extravagance and bankruptcy. “All that you have to 
fear from me is the vexation of disappointing me,” he says in one letter. 
Mrs. Boswell is referred to and the Doctor appears to fancy—quite wrongly 
—that she has a fixed dislike for him. 

Towards the end of the 2nd volume (1775-82) there is a distinct change 
of tone in Johnson’s letters with Mrs. Thrale. The death of Henry Thrale 
in April 1781, which Johnson felt most deeply, made a great difference 
in the lives of both his widow and the Doctor. The family circle is 
disrupted and a happy, meeting ground has vanished. In the Doctor’s 
letters now there is a more frequent appeal to sympathy and a larger note 
of pathos. Johnson feels more sorry for himself than ever as old friends 
like Thrale pass on. In June 1783 he writes to Mrs. Thrale “I am sitting 
down in no cheerful solitude to write a narrative which would once have 
affected you with tenderness and sorrow, but which you will perhaps pass 
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over now with the cartless glance of frigid indifference.” He then pro- 
cecds to describe in detail his latest and very serious attack or “paralytick 
stroke.” He finishes his letter in this strain: “I hope you will sympathise 
with me... I hope that what, when I could speak, I spoke of you, and 
to you, will be in a sober and serious hour remembered by you... I have 
loved you with virtuous affection, I have honored you with sincere esteem. 
Let not all our endearment be forgotten, but let me have in this great 
distress your pity and your prayers.” 

There are two instances of contemporary history mentioned in the letters, 
the Gordon Riots and the threatened invasion of the country. Johnson 
had no fear whatever of the latter. Writing to Dr. Taylor in October 
1779 he says: “there are those still who either fright themselves or would 
fright others with an invasion; but my opinion is that the French neither 
have nor had in any part of the summer a number of ships on the opposite 
coast equal to the transportation of twenty or of ten thousand men.” 
And in November of the same year he is trying to comfort his old friend 
Mrs. Aston in Lichfield by writing: “The invasion has vanished for the 
present as I expected. I never believed that any invasion was intended . . . 
We have nothing to do but to serve God and leave the world submissively 
in his hands.” The Gordon Riots are referred to in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale in June 1780. The Doctor gives details of the Rioters’ acts and 
notes; “The sight was dreadful . . . some people were threatened, Mr. 
Strahan moved what he could, and advised me to take care of myself. 
Such a time of terror you have been happy in not seeing.” 

The Doctor was always ready to help those who applied to him for a 
recommendation when they sought employment or advancement of any 
kind. Moreover he never used his known fame in this way unless the 
applicant had satisfied him with suitable credentials or was a person well 
known to him. In these volumes there is a noticeable absence of the so- 
often quoted gruff “‘No, Sir!” attitude always attributed to him. The 
letters consistently exhibit an entirely human and kindly approach to his 
correspondents. It is true he can be very downright to some when he 
thinks the bludgeon appropriate, as for instance, his crushing letter to 
James Macpherson over the Ossian forgeries and the sad and bitter letter 
sent to Mrs. Thrale on learning of her intended marriage with Piozzi. 
But these are exceptions and in the latter case he offered a contrite apology 
to the lady for his outburst. Altogether this collection of letters presents 
us with the many-sided character of a great 18th century man. Our per- 
ception of this is aided by the wide scholarship and meticulous care of 


Dr. Chapman. 
W. H. GRAHAM. 


SOLIDARITY VERSUS FREEDOM 


O the free man life without liberty of thought is a denial of his 
manhood and a living death. To the under-privileged slave of 
circumstances solidarity appears to be the only way to achieve the 
security which will enable him to live at all, and for this he is willing to 
pay any price, even that of total mental surrender, to a system that promises 
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him sufficiency. These are the opposing viewpoints in the present war 
of ideologies, and unfortunately the slaves, especially in Asia, mightily 
exceed the numbers of free men. In that amazingly prophetic essay, 
The Spiritual Conflict, written in 1915, in which he clearly foretold the 
coming of the domination of the State, and the idea that the individual 
exists for the State instead of the opposite Liberal belief that obtained at 
the time he was writing, A..E., the Irish writer and mystic, diagnosed the 
unrest and troubles of humanity through the ages as being essentially due 
to its oscillations between these opposing ideals of solidarity and freedom. 
He reminded us that the conflict could be traced throughout history, and 
it is interesting, as well as alarming, to do so. Especially in the case of 
Athens in her prime which, as Dr. Gilbert Murray has recently pointed 
out, was, in her Liberal outlook although not of course in social conditions, 
so very like England before the outbreak of the 1914 war. And just as 
her fine liberality and freedom of thought was forced to give way to the 
solidarity made necessary by long drawn-out wars, conflicting ideologies 
and the resultant cult of violence, so has true Liberalism in England fallen 
by the wayside in our own era. 

Plato’s Republic also provides a blue-print of the decline from freedom 
to solidarity, from government by the Good-Principle, or King- 
Philosopher, through oligarchy and democracy to government by the 
tyrant or Bad-Principle who always comes to power when the lower 
elements of a State get the upper hand and fight among themselves. 
Violence can only be physically overcome by a greater violence, which 
means that the greater violence, in the shape of a tyrant, is always 
enthroned by this method. But A. E., himself, cited as an example the 
77th and 18th centuries in France, when the solidarity of a totalitarian 
Church was being undermined by well-meaning exponents of free thought, 
in particular the Encyclopaedists; a dangerous freedom, with no clear 
sense of direction, no foresight nor super-wisdom by which to assess the 
effect of unrestricted thought on mentalities unprepared for the impact. 
And what would Voltaire do in this world whose foundations he so 
assiduously helped to lay? What would he, an individualist, think of the 
enforced indoctrination of dialectical materialism? Precisely what he 
thought of the imposed superstitions of the theology of his day. But then 
there were loopholes. The total thought control aimed at by Ecclesias- 
ticism was, in that age, by no means absolute. People could and did 
escape to no worse hell than the Church’s displeasure. But how would 
Voltaire survive a People’s democracy where to be a non-conforming 
individual is to sin against the Holy Ghost or the whole spirit of the 
termitary-state? 

In reading A. E.’s essay one is at first reassured by the thought that this 
has all happened before many times throughout the ages, and that the 
reaction from solidarity to freedom, from freedom to solidarity, is inevitable, 
and the present situation a mere passing phase. But then one remembers 
that never before in the world’s history have there been such efficacious 
and diabolical means to implement the condition of solidarity as there are 
to-day. Not only, or even primarily, the material armaments—the worst 
bomb invented has never and will never kill an idea while there remains 
one man in the world to hold it—but the mental weapons, the propaganda, 
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the psychiatry, the indoctrination, the devilish modern means whereby a 
character may be changed or assassinated. These facts cause hope to 
falter, and one remembers Ouspensky’s suggestion in that remarkable 
book, A New Model of the Universe, that the ants and bees are degenerate 
forms of consciousness that failed to evolve and develop into individuals, 
which this writer considers was the aim of the evolutionary urge. This _ 
fantasy, which Ouspensky’s admirable reasoning makes almost to seem a 
probability, is alarmingly convincing. He traces the devolution of the 
thinking being who deliberately turns his back on the development of his 
mental and spiritual nature, and concentrates on collective living and 
progress, achieving with his fellow beings, through such single-minded- 
ness, the perfect termitary state. ‘In the course of time their thinking 
capacities, absolutely unnecessary in a well-organised ant-hill or beehive 
became atrophied, automatic habits began to be handed down auto- 
matically from generation to generation, and ants became ‘insects’ as we 
know them.” As he points out, when efficiency reaches a certain pitch 
the termitary runs itself automatically. No individual intelligence is 
requisite or desirable. In fact it imperils the utilitarian community. 
“Intelligence could forget, could distort, could add something new. 
Intelligence could again lead to ‘mysticism’, to the idea of a higher 
intelligence. . . .” And therefore intelligence had to give place entirely to 
the automatism of the perfect collective life. 

As one considers the trend of the modern world, one inevitably finds 
oneself wondering if this is not indeed a pattern of history, if insect life, 
so closely resembling the totalitarian states, is not in truth a failure of the 
evolution of some higher species, and whether such a thing could happen 
again. It is all too apparent that men have lost much of their humanity 
and humaneness in this scientific age. Absorbed in their technology 
which somehow colours their whole lives, they remind us of the warnings 
of the clear-sighted brothers Kapek whose Insect Play startled the world 
in the 30’s. ‘This is true even in the Western world. The Communist 
community with its purely utilitarian outlook and absolute materialism 
already has the psychological ingredients for the perfect termitary life. 
It is, therefore, with a sense of relief that we turn again to A. E.’s essay, 
written in what seems in comparison with the present day, a peaceful, 
leisurely age, even in the course of the first world war, and find him 
prophesying, with the optimism of his period, the arising of a synthesis 
whereby the conflict of the two ideologies may yet be satisfactorily resolved. 
“What we ought to realise,” he says, “is that these reactions take place 
within one being, humanity, and indicate eternal desires of the soul. 
They seem to urge on us the idea that there is a pleroma, or human fullness, 
in which the opposites may be reconciled, and that the divine event to 
which we are moving is a state in which there will be essential freedom 
combined with an organic unity.” 

So far, in the course of history this synthesis has failed to make its 
appearance. Or, more truly, it has failed to be recognized whenever it 
has appeared. For in point of fact it has always been provided by the 
Avatars, Saviours, prophets and seers of the human race who all! taught 
that the Kingdom of Heaven could only be realized within the individual 
man’s consciousness; that man himself and not the external world was 
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what needed changing and regenerating. But those obstinately seeking 
to solve the problem of conflicting ideologies on the level at which it 
exists have always refused to consider the obvious metaphysical solution 
offered by the greatest thinkers of all ages. Yet, looking at the situation 
to-day, how can it be doubted that the problem to be solved must be 
transcended? Neither side in the present ideological conflict could 
conceivably give way to the other. Those who value what Charles 
Morgan has called the liberties of the mind will die rather than submit to 
total thought control, while totalitarianism cannot possibly survive the 
inclusion of free thought. In referring to “a return to mysticism” 
Ouspensky provides a clue to the way out of this “impasse”. ““Mysticism” 
in his sense of the word, implies a living belief in a higher intelligence 
than that of the collective human intelligence, an intelligence that informed 
the great World-Teachers of the past, who left definite instructions and 
rules whereby men might find themselves at one with this higher Mind, 
and so practise the only safe and successful government possible to man— 
self-government by God-government: liberty within the laws of divine 
Wisdom, Truth and Love. The most universal and essential of these 
laws, stated explicitly in all the major world-faiths, is that known in 
Christianity as The Golden Rule. This one law alone would, if obeyed, 
ensure the security of mankind. Had it been kept by those professing to 
accept the creeds which teach it, there would have been no atom bomb, 
or indeed, any warfare at all between men agreed upon this fundamental 
decency of life. So far, however, only lip service has been given to this 
and the other universally beneficent laws embodied in the great meta- 
physical systems of the Masters. The alternative to the termitary is now 
quite obviously their acceptance and, for the first time in history, their 
practical application by mankind as a whole. This would provide both 
A. E.’s synthesis and Ouspensky’s evolutionary necessity. 
EsmME WyNNE-TYSON. 


‘A CENTURY OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 


F you ask an habitual drunkard what it was that started him on his 

downward career he will seldom say that it was due to Christmas cards. 

Yet the first Christmas card, which showed a picture of a gay family 
party, all of them holding wine-glasses filled to the brim, over the words 
“A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year to you!”—this card was 
severely criticised by the zealous friends of the temperance cause who 
claimed that it would tempt people to take up the drinking habit. But, 
as only one thousand of these cards were produced, it may be that they 
did not appreciably add to the inebriate population. This card appeared 
in 1843. Made at the suggestion of Henry (later Sir Henry) Cole, the 
first director of what is now the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington, it was designed by J. C. Horsley, a well-known artist and 
Royal Academician of his day. This card was coloured by hand and was 
published “at Summerly’s Home Treasury Office, 12 Old Bond Street, 
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London” by Joseph Cundall, a friend of Cole’s, who called himself 
“Felix Summerly”’ in his various enterprises aiming at the improvement 
of public taste and art education. Messages of goodwill had been sent 
many centuries before this. You will remember, for instance, that St. 
Paul, one of the greatest of letter writers, used to begin with the phrase: 
“Grace to you and peace”, while in the Dark Ages, when a knight would 
often be illiterate, his thoughts would be conveyed by the dispatch of a 
glove, a garter, a kerchief or some other trinket. But Horsley’s above- 
mentioned card had few successors until 1862 when the fashion spread 
and costly drawings were made use of. Even as the Prince Consort 
brought from Germany the idea of Christmas trees, so were ‘““Chromos’’, 
mounted on cards with decorated borders in gold and colours, imported 
from that country. Then Mr. William Ward of Marcus Ward and Co., 
who for many years dominated this field, discovered Kate Greenaway, 
while other artists of repute, such as the Royal Academicians—George 
Clausen, E. J. Poynter, G. D. Leslie and W. T. Yeames—did not regard 
the designing of Christmas cards beneath their dignity. They were well 
rewarded; the firm of Hildesheimer and Faulkner, for example, offered 
£5,000 in prizes and it was said that before one copy of the prize-winning 
“A dream of patience” by Miss Alice Havers was printed this card 
cost £750. 

It is a curious fact that the most popular cards of that time had no 
particular Christmas significance. Very little holly was used and the 
pictures of a religious nature are far outstripped by landscapes, children, 
flowers, kittens, fairies, birds, even fish and reptiles in every conceivable 
design. The four quarters of the world were searched for motifs and some 
strange cards were produced. It is difficult indeed to know what the fickle 
public wants in any class of merchandise and cards are no exception. 
Many designs that would seem to have little or no merit were among the 
best sellers; others of real beauty fell flat. We may look upon as rather 
flat a good many of the sentiments which Miss Helen Marion Burnside, 
the so-called “‘poet laureate” of Christmas cards, poured out in such 
profusion. ‘This lady, who became totally deaf at the age of twelve, 
flourished from the late eighteen-seventies onward; a shy and reserved 
woman, her seasonal verses were immensely popular. Here is one of them: 

“Radiant as a fairy dream, 

Happy Christmas time doth seem ; 
May God lead thee by the hand, 
Safe through childhood’ s fairyland.” 
On the other hand there was a demand for cards of a somewhat crude 
humour; and for us today it is hard to understand the childlike pleasure 
with which so many people enjoyed the, to us, often too transparent little 
transformation tricks, etc. which they considered great fun. Mr. George 
Buday, the well-known artist—his wood engravings are magnificent— 
last year turned his Chelsea studio for a time into an Exhibition of Original 
Victorian and Edwardian Christmas Cards, of which he possesses thousands 
of interesting specimens, included among them scented flower-cards and, 
at the other extreme, a card picturing a pair of weather-beaten and worn- 
out shoes, with the legend: “We twa hae paidl’t in the burn”. A popular 
practical-joke card preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum consists 
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of an imitation postal label, including the untied string and postage stamps. 
. The wording is thus: 

“Attached to this label a turkey you'll find 

To greet you on Christmas Day, 

But if you don’t get it, you mustn’t blame me, 

It must have come off on the way.” 

Unlike the turkeys, certain articles were attached to cards in the effort 
to obtain variety and originality. ‘Those that permitted a play on words, 
such as matches, were the most popular. A card appeared in the 1890's 
with the legend: 

“A Christmas Filled with Joy and Love 

Your Heart with Gladness Cheer, 

And may Good Fo(u)r-Tunes wait you 

Thro’ Many A Joyous Year.” 

The play of words Good Fortunes—Four Tunes alludes to the four 
miniature seasonal music scores stuck on the card in such a way that the 
tiny pages can be turned. Frosted cards had been published in the 
’seventies and in the ’nineties came cards with silk fringes. Sachets and 
padded cards had their vogue, while at the time of the so-called aesthetic 
craze there was a good market for satirical cards designed in the spirit of 
“Patience”. Their illustrations show fashionable men and women 
caricatured in affected postures and unworldly expressions admiring 
sunflowers and lilies, adoring teapots with suitable captions, such as “A 
Most Intensely Utter Christmas and May the New Year be Almost 
Quite Too Jolly.” 

True to the social conception of the prosperous of the Victorian age, 
Christmas was the season to show charity towards the poor and destitute 
who, in exchange, were to provide the comforting “innocent mirth” and 
other signs of fundamental good nature and gratitude, thus silencing the 
conscience of those who began to be aware of the warning symptoms of 
the social and economic contradictions of the age. Underclad and hard- 
working children, errand boys, crossing sweepers and so forth are 
accordingly not absent frem Victorian Christmas cards. They were 
pictured and, in the accompanying verses, described in an idyllic manner 
as enjoying their ‘“‘simple pleasures” and in this way are, somehow, made 
to appear rather enviable, although some of their rougher habits were 
deprecated. There was the card showing a small boy and girl, street 
musicians, with the verse: 

“Dear child, may Christmas time to you appear 

Sweetly enchanting like a fabled dream 

And may you in the fast approaching year 

Be happy as these little children seem.” 

The happiness of the two little musicians, trembling in their rags, con- 
sisted in being regaled, now and then, with a penny. Another card, in 
which to us there seems some discrepancy, displays three children 
shivering in an icy and snowy landscape, bent under the weight of ever- 
greens carried on their backs, while the legend reads: “May sweet 
contentment bless thy Christmas cheer.” 

In America, as we learn from ““The Romance of Greeting Cards”, a 
book published in Boston in 1926, written by E. D. Chase, the most 
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prominent producer of greeting cards was Louis who sought 
refuge in the States after the unsuccessful German ution of 1848. 
He lived in a suburb of Boston, where he in 1866 perfected the lithographic 
process of multi-colour printing. His reproductions of oil paintings were 
of such excellence that many times none but an expert could tell the print 
from the painting. In 1874 he started shipping Christmas cards to 
England, where they had a ready sale. But one may mention that the 
crowning event of his long and useful career was not concerned with 
Christmas cards, but with a book of plates illustrating the famous 
collection of Oriental ceramic art which belonged to Messrs. Walters, 
father and son, of Baltimore. Some of the plates required no less than 
50 different stones, each supplying a little bit of colour or design, and for 
the 116 plates 2000 stones were needed. Talking of great numbers, there 
was Jonathan King who, round about 1894, was the best authority on the 
subject of Christmas cards. His collection was contained in some 700 
volumes that weighed collectively between six and seven tons and included 
163,000 varieties. To many, even in Victorian days, the verses of the 
average card must have seemed platitudinous or clumsy; but occasionally 
came one that is to be admired. Thus under a picture by A. M. 
Lockyer, in 1886, of ducks skating on their frozen pond (or river) 
“‘When Fortune fails them, ducks, like man, 
Contrive to do the best they can.” 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


AN AMERICAN THINKER 


IFTY years ago, in 1904, appeared the First Series of The Shelburne 

Essays by Paul Elmer More. Today both author and his work are 

shrouded by an undeserved obscurity, but during the opening 
decades of the century, More’s writings seemed to herald a new era of 
American critical achievement. In 1908, that keen observer of the world 
of letters, Charles Eliot Norton, could write: “It is a great misfortune for 
us nationally that the tradition of culture is so weak and limited... . But 
I hail a book of Mr. Babbitt’s as an indication of a possible turn in the tide 
of which another sign is the literary essays of Mr. Paul More from time to 
time in The Nation.” “In the history of American civilisation there is 
no more important event than the rise of the critical spirit during that 
quarter of a century between the publication of the first volume of Paul 
Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays in 1904 and Joseph Wood Krutch’s The 
Modern Temper in 1929,” is the judgment of a later critic.* 

Paul Elmer More was born of Colonial stock in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1864, and graduated at Washington University in Classics. As a youth, 
he had rejected his family’s Calvinistic beliefs, and sought to evolve a 
philosophy of his own, combining German romanticism and contemporary 
science. Finding the two elements incompatible, he fell into a mood of | 
spiritual unrest which persisted throughout his college days. He 
relinquished his first post, at the Smith Academy, St. Louis, to visit 

4 Charles Eliot Norton, Letters 11,401, to H. H. Furness, 5 1908, (Boston & New 


York; 1913). . Ps 
* Ludwig ; Expression in America, (London, 1931), p. 415. 
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Europe, but new surroundings failed to resolve the inner disharmony. 
Eventually, the work of a German theologian, Baur’s Manichdisches 
Religionssystem, with its clear-cut emphasis upon the dualism of spirit and 
matter, profoundly affected his outlook, and he entered Harvard to prepare 
linguistically for studies in wae ocr religions. There he met Irving 
Babbitt, already a convinced ist, who succeeded, outwardly at least, in 
releasing More from his “bondage” to romantic sensibility. The two 
became close friends and colleagues in a campaign against the effects of 
the influence of Rousseau and his fellow-romantics on Western thought, 
waged under the name of “‘New” or “American” Humanism, in contrast 
to “Humanitarianism,” one of the sentimental heresies springing from 
Rousseausim. 

More’s interest in Oriental thought was later tempered by a growing 
admiration for Platonism which he felt at the time of The Shelburne Essays 
offered the highest expression of the dualist position, as opposed to the 
monism of contemporary naturalism. After lecturing in Sanskrit at Bryn 
Mawr, he retired in 1897 to Shelburne, a secluded village on the Andros- 
coggin, and there attempted to set his thoughts into some coherent 
pattern. Although he did not immediately realise that aim, he returned to 
civilisation with ample ideas for those essays which were to be named after 
his retreat. In 1901, he became literary editor of The Independent and 
later of the New York Evening Post, and in 1909, editor of The Nation, 
a post he resigned in 1914 when a legacy to his wife secured for him a life 
of independent scholarship. He left New York for Princeton where, 
during one term a year, he lectured at the University on Classics and Greek 
philosophy until three years before his death in 1937. The greater part 
of his time, however, was devoted to writing the later series of The 
Shelburne Essays, the three volumes of The New Shelburne Essays, and the 
six volumes of The Greek Tradition, his final attempt to find a way of 
thought acceptable to an age which had so far failed to replace the tradi- 
tional sanctions of religion by any tenable positive faith. 

The New Humanists themselves claimed The Shelburne Essays to be 
their finest original creation’, and so in seeking to assess their permanent 
place in literature it is not only More’s own reputation that is at stake but 
that of the whole movement which grew up around him and Babbitt. He 
himself acknowledged two masters whose influence had moulded his 
conception of the critic’s task, Sainte-Beuve and Arnold, and he has been 
frequently compared to one or both of these famous predecessors. 
Ultimately, indeed, it is by the way in which he measures against such 
world critics that More’s reputation must be lost or won. Upon his 
sincerity and devotion as a student of life and letters even his fiercest 
opponents would agree. Where many feel his criticism fails is in its ability 
to rise to the point where criticism becomes literature. His factual 
knowledge of so many literatures, ancient and modern, Oriental and 
Occidental, Christian and pagan, affording him scope for marshalling 
extensive ideas and drawing out unexpected analogies, equipped him to 
become one of the most learned critics of modern times. He was in a 
position of the greatest advantage for making known the best that had been 


1Gorham B. Munson, Destinations: A Canvass of American Literature Since 1900, 
(New York; 1928), p. 14. 
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thought and said, but, in the last analysis, the question remains whether 
he had the capacity for making it loved. 

“More,” wrote Kazin, “could write with great sympathy of all world 
literature up to Proust and Joyce. He had a natural love of literature 
where Babbitt thought most modern writers merely wilful and even a little 
— and though he always discussed writing within an ethical framework, 

my tion of it was often passionate and, in the great passages of 
The Essays, even moving. 1 ‘The whole series was “a monument 
to More’s profound absorption in world literature and to a search for 
salvation and a craving for the ideal that are without precedent in the 
modern literature of criticism.”* But such high praise is not given without 
reservation. 

“There was,” continued Kazin, ‘something persistently small in him, 
something curiously provincial and strained, that lies like a shadow over 
his ambition, his stupendous learning and his so carefully wrought essays 
in human failure. . . . Though he loved literature as he loved nothing else 
in life, he was alvays a little suspicious of its testimony to human frailty and 
disorder.”* In spite of himself, More remained the child of his Puritan 
lineage, demanding such moral probity, such mental precision in every - 
aspect of human activity that he ane forgot the sprezzatura he tried 
so hard to cultivate. 

Whatever the mood of the essay, More’s treatment tends to be intense 
and over-serious, imposing a strain on the reader’s emotions inherent, not 
in the subject, but in the writer. Nor does he concede anything to his 
audience’s taste by using any of the usual allurements. Each essay presses 
steadily to a conclusion under the impulsion of its controlling purpose. 
The broad underlying basis of all his evaluations is the presence of a 
dualistic attitude to life; but in individual essays, the touchstone is not 
dualism in general, but one concrete aspect of it, the One and the Many, 
Altruism versus Egotism, False versus True Illusion. This use of master 
ideas, as opposed to the more superficial use of master phrases adopted by 
_his famous mentor, Arnold, at once lends coherence to individual essays 
and cohesion to the whole series. But there is a danger of repetition of 
themes becoming as monotonous as repetition of formulae.‘ 

Nevertheless, the substantial, even stolid, texture of his work is relieved 
by flashes of rare insight or beauty, or even sustained passages of striking 
descriptive power, as in some of the miniature allegories with which he 
occasionally rounds off his thoughts. Skies and seas and fire flash and 
gleam through his imagery almost as much as in the pages of the most 
inchoate of Romantics whom More criticises, but whereas in a Shelley or 
a Francis Thompson, we are frequently dizzied by the grandeur of such 
images wheeling in almost ceaseless motion, in More’s ascetic prose they 
burst in with the beauty of an unexpected constellation upon a bare sweep 
of sky. Moreover, his use of natural phenomena in his imagery 
emphasises, not the permanence and solidarity of the physical universe, 


2 mp Kazin, On ay A —— (London; 1943), p. 306. 
(The italics are mine). 
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but its transitoriness and illusion, as in his description of Morris’ 
Paradise. No one can enter more fully into the magic of the Méydé, false 
illusion,* but he knows it for what it is. He is like George Herbert return- 
ing through the Salisbury Fields, after a day’s music in the Cathedral. 
“It is an afternoon of early autumn, when the grey sunlight shimmers in 
the air and scarcely touches the earth, brooding over all things with a kind 
of transient peace. . . . In his heart is the quiet afterglow of rapture, not 
unlike the subdued light upon the meadows, and he knows that both are 
but for a little while.””* 

Although More dwells frequently on the confusion and disenchantment 
of the natural world, he is master too of phrases that bring serenity and 
release from its tension. Of Longfellow he wrote: ‘‘He himself, if he did 
not, like Dante and his peers, build at the great cathedral of song, did add 
to it a fair and homely chapel, where also, to 6ne who comes humbly and 
reverently the eternal ages watch and wait.”* Or again, there is the com- 
panion to the Herbert portrait: “I think of Vaughan as travelling his 
quiet rounds in his Silurian hills, with an eye open to every impression, 
and a heart like Thoreau’s always filled with the waiting wonder of the 
dawn.”* ‘Thesé suggest a central peace amid much that necessarily relates 
to the stresses and strains of mortal life. We are apt, says More, to take 
our poets too seriously, searching them for deep and complicated meanings, 
thereby losing “‘the inner serenity and unvexed faith which it is the mission 
of the poet to bestow.”* It may not be the mission of the critic to bestow 
such peace, but if, through the dissection and analysis of literary processes, 
he is able to bring us into an attitude of acquiescence towards our world 
which is founded neither on ignorance nor on a wilful refusal to face the 
facts of life as they actually appear, then surely criticism has achieved the 
highest purpose of art, to bestow upon the reader the benison of man’s 
lost harmony whereby he is purged of his individual ‘“‘separateness” and 
brought into a vital and unbroken relationship with his universe. 

That More was able to sustain uninterruptedly this high standard of 
attainment not even his most bigoted admirers would claim. Supreme 
moments of literary insight are evanescent even in the experience of the 
creative artist, and more so with the critic who works normally on the 
plane of the discursive reason at whose cold touch visionary gleams fade 
into the light of common day. At the heart of his so-called “‘provinciality” 
lies a far deeper spiritual malaise, resulting from the conflict between his 
native instinct to pass definite, incisive judgments, especially on moral 
issues, and his intellectual determination to hold judgment in suspense. 
On account of the religious “‘climate” of his day, he was, at the time of 
The Shelburne Essays, unable to accept those beliefs which would have 
given an intellectual content to his moral code. For a living faith he could 
substitute only that mood of Socratic scepticism which questions and 
reserves judgment. Hence, on the one hand, the reservations and recan- 
tations, and on the other, the sweeping assertions and sudden assumption 
of authority which lend to his style that undertone which his opponents 
dismiss as harsh and crabbed. Kazin is right when he describes More’s 

1 More, Shelburne Essays V11,(Boston & New York, 1910), p. 114. 

® Ibid., p. 116. * More, Shelburne Essays IV, (Boston & York, 1906), p. 90. 

“More, Shelburne Essays V, (Boston & New York; 1908), p. 157. 

5 Ibid., p. 131. * Ibid., p. 156. 
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style as “an uneasy style, the style of an enormously learned man who had 
worked too hard to get himself a style, as he had worked too hard all his 
life to attain a perfect faith and spiritual repose.””* 

The reserve which his critics frequently mistake for coldness and sterility 
is not the reserve of a man incapable of imaginative passion, but of one 
who had stifled such passion in his attempt to attain to that detachment 
from the world of ephemeral beauty which he thought necessary to an 
apprehension of truth and the practice of “the good life.” But his attempt 
remains incomplete: “The icy scholasticism of temper which he affects is 
so often broken by a cry as of the heart and by the echo of a mystical 
experience, from the quality of which no man can withhold his respect.”* 
In spite of his constant condemnation of Romanticism run amok, More 
remained at heart a Romantic, ‘‘a scholar gipsy, wandering in a strange 
and hardly hospitable land.”* “It is wholesome at times,” he admitted, 
“to withdraw from the struggle for existence and wander by the lonely 
shores, where the sharpness of life’s outlines is blurred by floating mists, 
and the voices of the world are lost in the lisp and clamour of the tides; 
where the hard sense of our individual personality dissolves into the flux 
of vague impersonal forces, and the difficulties of thought and the pangs of 
unattained desire are soothed into inconsequential reverie.”* Yet in his 
innermost being, More still knows that such an escape is illusory, and 
man’s identification with the natural beauty he so loves will only leave him 
more closely bound in the toils of the naturalism which, under the guise 
of modern science, has laid its chill touch upon the human spirit. 

His problem is essentially that of Gerard Manley Hopkins who also had 
been haunted from his youth onwards by a fear that his attachment to 
beauty was inordinate, and strove to integrate his craving for beauty in a 
spiritual vision which both included and transcended the physical. At 
first he was tempted to relieve the tension between the divine and the 

denying the natural and plunging into an austere asceticism, 
but he passed beyond this to find his poetry and religion reconciled in a 
truer vision of the world which saw “God in all things and all things in 
. God,” in an “imaginative or sacramental view of nature,” delicately poised 
upon the tension of attachment anc detachment, a polarity always hard for 
the artist to maintain, in contrast to the mystic who, while still aware of the 
tension, can attain through it to peace with God and himself. ‘“‘Hopkins,” 
says I’Anson Fausset, “‘was not a mystic. He was rather a noble scholastic, 
in whom pride of intellect and intense physical sensibility strove for a 
concordat under the unrelated control of a lofty spiritual will.... He was 


intensity of the inner conflict made him the more critical of the superficial 
romantic solution of pantheistic reverie. His reaction against it was in 
proportion to its erstwhile attraction for him, and although by the time of 
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The Shelburne Essays, he had ostensibly passed beyond its influence, he 
still felt it necessary to expose its speciousness if he was to carry his con- 

with him on his journey towards spiritual health in his quest 
for the “good life.”” But to exorcise the demon of romanticism was only 
to make room for demons more menacing, unless he could offer his age an 
alternative attitude to life. 

There is a noticeable evolution within The Shelburne Essays themselves ; 
at first, Hinduism seems to offer the solution of More’s problem of the 
“good life,” both for the individual and for society; then a Platonism 

ining certain elements of Oriental thought. But neither could com- 
pletely satisfy his own innermost need, nor could it therefore hold the 
answer to the dilemma of the age. At the end of The Shelburne Essays 
More’s attempt to find the “good life” by the light of purely human 
knowledge is left unfulfilled ; the seeker must abide in his scepticism. Only 
later in The Greek Tradition is it consummated in his new found faith in 
Christianity, and only in the light of that final answer to his problem can 
we fully appreciate the direction in which his thought was moving in 
The Shelburne Essays themselves. That such a quest should have been 
made is important, not only for More himself, but for his generation. 
The Shelburne Essays give expression to an eternal longing for a resting 
place for man’s soul, and thereby lend to American criticism a fourth 
dimension, an infinite perspective, which lifts it above the merely social or 
ethical issues of the day into the purer, rarer atmosphere of true art. 
Whatever its superficial failings, More’s critical thought moves on a plane 
where Goethe, Arnold and Sainte-Beuve would not be out of their element. 

Joan N. HARpINc. 
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OOKING northwards up the Sound, from the lovely coastal road 

i ywhich links Copenhagen with Elsinore, I had often observed the 
wooded contours of what I took to be a promontory of the Swedish 
coast but which I later discovered, one day when the weather was clearer, 
to be an island. This island, which lies nearer to Sweden than to Den- 
mark, once belonged to the latter country but it has been Swedish for 
nearly three centuries. It is called Hveen in Danish and Ven in Swedish. 
Today, there is nothing very remarkable about it. It has a small popula- 
tion of farmers and fisher-folk, and few visitors bother to explore it. But 
nearly four hundred years ago it was converted by the genius of one man 
into a unique place—a sort of island university and centre of disinterested 
scientific research, where students gathered from all parts of Europe to 
sit at the feet of the master, and royalty came to stare at its marvels and 
to bestow, and receive at his hands, curious and costly gifts. Little 
remains today of Uraniaborg, the palace-observatory of Tycho Brahe, for 
after his fall from favour, it lost its instruments and was given to one of 
the King’s mistresses and allowed to fall into decay. Only the smaller, 
banhandihe cbéervdtesy-af Gijenntieny hes been partially suasnned' bp tie 
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piety os Scandinavian scientists and preserved as a memorial to the great 
astronomer. 

The personality of Tycho Brahe has a robustness which has survived 
the outmoding of most of his scientific work. There was nothing of the 
hermit scholar about him, and if his thoughts were often with the stars, 
his feet remained planted firmly on the soil of Ven, his soil, as he gave his 
peasant-tenants to know as he stamped his domain to keep an eye on their 
farms and to see that the fish-ponds were well stocked and the ornamental 
Giseuntinds laid out 40: ble teste. The Junker, they called him, but he 
was more than that. He was engineer and manufacturer, as well as squire 
and savant. Paper was in short supply, so he started his own mill, 2n4 
then built a press where he could print his books, and a tannery so that 
they could be bound. He had his workshops too, where old instruments 
could be repaired and new ones constructed. It was a mystery how and 
when the man slept, for the nights were spent in watching the heavens 
and in writing, and the days in supervising the work of his students and 
the manifold activities of his island state. And there was always time on 
ba well for the gargantuan meals and heavy drinking characteristic of 

The. Junker of Ven was something of a phenomenon from his earliest 

He was born of a noble Danish family in 1546 and had a twin 
brother who entered the world still-born. In after years, he piously 
remembered his dead twin and composed a quaint epitaph in Latin for 
him, which terminated with the consoling thought that he, Tycho, was 
still alive by God’s mercy and would see “strange things on earth and in 
the heavens.”” Strange things indeed befell him whilst still in his cradle. 
A few days after his birth, Tycho’s uncle Jérgen, a rich but childless man 
anxious for an heir, rode over to ask his parents to let him adopt the child. 
When they not unnaturally declined, uncle Jérgen kidnapped his little 
nephew. The boy was carried back to his castle and allowed to grow up 
a spoilt and headstrong child. 

By the age of fourteen Brahe was a student in the university of Copen- 
hagen and witnessed a total eclipse of the sun. That one could actually 
predict such a dramatic event seemed to the boy an almost miraculous 
thing, far more significant to his mind than the barren studies of law and 
rhetoric that he was forced to pursue. So the nights were given over to 
stargazing, mathematics, and the conning of the Ptolemaic tables which, 
even by his own rough and ready methods of checking, he soon discovered 
to be far from accurate. With what passion he must have devoted himself 
to these pursuits we may gather from an unfortunate incident which 
occurred when he had gone to study at Rostock university. An argument 
with a fellow student over, it is said, a point of mathematics ended in a 
duel, in the course of which most of his nose was cut off. “As Tycho was 
not accustomed to going around without a nose, and did not like to do 
this,” wrote a contemporary, commenting on the affair, “he went to the 
expense of purchasing a new one. He was not content—as others might 
have been—to put on a wax one, but as he was a wealthy nobleman, he 
ordered a nose to be made of gold and silver so skilfully painted and 
adjusted that it seemed to be quite natural.” Another account tells us 
that this nose, though impressive, was sometimes inclined to wobble, and 
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its owner had therefore to keep a jar of glue handy for running repairs 
when it worked loose. At all events, the metal nose did not detract from 
his handsome and insposing appearance. Portraits show him to have been 
a strongly built man, always richly attired, with a long, elegant beard and 
gracefully drooping moustache. Still, malicious tongues claimed that no 
lady would marry a nobleman, however rich and handsome, without a 
proper nose of his own, and that was why Tycho Brahe took the simple 
Kirstine, a farmer’s daughter, to wife, to the great scandal of the Danish 
court. 

While studying in the German universities, Brahe also had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the instruments which he needed for his own observa- 
tions; sextants, a giant quadrant for measuring the altitude of celestial 
bodies, and— most marvellous of all—a great five-foot brass globe, on which 
to mark the position of the stars. Galileo’s invention of the telescope was not 
announced until Brahe had made the last of his innumerable observations. 
But the exact observation of the heavenly bodies—the field in which Brahe 
accomplished his most useful work—was but a part of an astronomer’s 
duties, for the claims of astrology were still insistent and highly regarded 
by the great. Bologna and Padua still retained their chairs of astrology 
and Galileo himself cast horoscopes in the court of the Medici. Brahe, 
though little interested in the business himself and prone to avoid it 
wherever possible, was largely employed for the same purpose by his 
royal patron, Frederik II of Denmark. “He cast reliable horoscopes for 
ali of my sons,” Frederik said of him with satisfaction, ‘and gave me 
notice throughout my life as to all heavenly portents sent by God Almighty 
for a warning to me and my kingdom.” Not all these horoscopes cast for 
the king’s sons proved of happy augury. Of Prince Hans it was predicted 
that he would die at the age of 18, and die he did. Prince Ulrik was to 
marry twice, once a quarrelsome and once an easy-going wife, and such 
indeed-was his lot. Of Frederik’s son and heir, who afterwards became 
the famous Christian IV, Tycho Brahe prophesied that “‘Venus will make 
him pleasant, courtly, courageous and a friend to the arts; Mars will 
make him war-like, while Mercury will add skill and adrcitness to his 
other faculties. He will be of sanguine temperament . . . of good health, 
crowned with fortune, riches, and honours . . . more prone to amours 
than to matrimony . . . but will not have many children.” This, on the 
whole, was no unfair appraisal of a remarkable personality. Only in one 
respect was the seer wide of the mark. Christian IV fathered a large 
family, and the number of his illegitimate children became, as it has been 
said, a national problem and a European joke. 

In return for such services as casting royal horoscopes and preparing 
an annual almanac, where shrewd practical advice mingled with doubtful 
prognostications, Tycho Brahe was granted the island of Ven within easy 
sailing distance of the royal residence of Kronborg, in Elsinore. There 
the astronomer was able to mount his instruments, train the pupils who 
came to him from many parts of Europe, and to build up the tremendous 
corpus of remarkably exact measurements which was his most considerable 
contribution to the development of the science of astronomy. It was in 
November 1572, when mainly engaged in certain chemical experiments 
(for chemistry he regarded as “the astronomy of the earth”) that he 
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were the most constant objects of his study, and the compilation of his 
star catalogue, listing the position of 777 of them, is his greatest achieve- 
ment. es San Oe Se eS 
a philosophic explanation of the universe as a whole (for he 
never accepted the theories of Copernicus) that his fame chiefly rests. The 
vast mass of conscientious detail which it contained provided the data for 
the brilliant deductions and speculations of his friend and disciple Kepler. 
The Junker of Ven himself kept one foot in the Middle Ages and one in 
the Renaissance. He was famous amongst his contemporaries for the 
invention of an elixir potent against all ills, specially if strengthened by the 
admixture of a few grains of gold, tincture of corals, or saphire, or garnet, 
or a solution of pearls. His sister, a devoted friend and collaborator, 
directed her researches to the quest for the traditional philosopher’s stone 
which would transfer base metals into gold. 

Ven seems to have been anything but an ideal choice as the site for an 
observatory. In the log in which Brahe’s scientific observations were 
meticulously kept (political events and trivial domestic details like the 
birth of a son or daughter being noted in the margin), night after night is 
dismissed as “stormy” or “overcast.” The violent winds which beat 
down from the mountains of Norway or lash the grey waters of the Baltic 
into angry foam interfered so seriously with some of his instruments that 
he decided on the construction, mostly underground, of a second observa- 
tory called Stjerneborg, but Ven’s greatest drawback proved its nearness 
to the fortress-palace of Kronborg, where Frederik II, and Christian IV 
after him, loved to reside. So long as the monarch and his court took no 
more than a perfunctory and patronising interest in the Junker of Ven 
and his extraordinary pastimes, all was well. But as Brahe’s fame grew, 
and Uraniaborg came to glitter with new and ever more magnificent 
instruments, so did the desire of the great to visit the place and see its 
legendary wonders for themselves. If scholars came, Brahe was not dis- 
pleased, for the exchange of ideas was hampered in those days of difficult 
communication and a personal visit afforded the best opportunity for 
prolonged discussion. But the visits of royalty were more trying. They 
wasted much precious time and huge sums for entertainment. The 
presents which a Royal Highness might bring with him were usually 
mere pretexts for asking for a globe, a quadrant, a sextant, or some piece 
of ornament or equipment which the astronomer could ill spare. The 
visitors, for their part, seem to have been genuinely moved to ecstacies 
of delight and admiration. ‘Since the world was first created,” Frederik’s 
consort, Queen Sophia, exclaimed after a visit to Ven, ““The like has not 
been anywhere seen nor found, nor has anything before been read, seen, 
or known, of any such marvellous instruments.” It was natural that 
James VI of Scotland, with his love of learning and with Frederik’s 
* daughter Anne to wife, should have been equally enthusiastic. As a token 
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of his regard, he inscribed a complimentary ode in Latin to the astronomer 
and his wonderful domain, and left with him two of his favourite Scotch 
mastifs. 

Frederik’s heir, the future Christian IV, also visited Ven, as he was 
interested to see whether the science and instruments of Tycho Brahe 
could be turned to good effect in his ship-building plans. The meeting 
seems to have passed off cordially enough, for the prince bestowed a 
splendid golden chain and took back with him, in return, a brass globe 
which revolved by clock-work to imitate the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. But once he had ascended the throne, Christian’s admiration for 
Ven turned to displeasure. Perhaps the royal autocrat found all that 
magnificence and learning flaunted by another almost within sight of 
Kronborg castle too much of a provocation. For another thing, it cost a 
lot of money. In theory, the emoluments and privileges enjoyed by the 
Junker of Ven were bestowed in return for certain services rendered to 
the Crown, and Brahe was notoriously dilatory in attending to some of 
these services. As the proprietor of the island, for instance, he was 
supposed to see to it that a lighthouse was kept in good working order; 
but the light was allowed to go out, and fishermen were wrecked. Another 
of Brahe’s omissions could only be construed as an affront to the memory 
of his late patron, King Frederik, who had made him a canon of Roskilde 
Cathedral, where the kings of Denmark had their last resting place. 
Brahe’s canonical duties were virtually non-existent, except for the obliga- 
tions to see that the roof of the royal chapel was kept in good repair. But 
the roof was allowed to deteriorate; King Christian protested, Brahe 
prevaricated, and only when Frederik’s own tomb was exposed to serious 
risk of damage did the astronomer turn his attention to his terrestrial 
duties. Such failings did not endear him to his new monarch, and follow- 
ing the crowning insult of a royal commission of investigation being sent 
to Ven to go into the various complaints laid against him, Tycho Brahe 
made the momentous decision to leave Danish territory and seek a new 
home elsewhere. 

On 29 April, 1597, Tycho Brahe sailed away from Ven with his 
numerous family and disciples, his books, and such of his instruments as 
were not too massive to be dismantled. He went first to Rostock—the 
same university town, it will be recalled, where he had sacrificed his nose 
to his passion for mathematics, and there waited for some weeks in the 
hope that his royal master would relent and have him recalled. But 
Christian IV had his own ambitions for making his kingdom great and 
renowned, and saw no reason why he should conciliate a disgruntled and 
troublesome scholar. So Tycho Brahe betook himself to Prague where 
he found an enlightened patron in the Emperor Rudolf II and a brilliant 
disciple and successor in his friend Kepler. He died in Prague and was 
buried there in the Teyn Church. When, in 1901, his tomb was opened 
and his well-preserved remains exhumed, no trace of the famous gold- 
and-silver nose could be found. The thieves who relieved him of it must 
have thought that he would have little use for such trifles once his soul 
was free to roam the vault of heaven which his eyes had so often and so 
earnestly scanned. 

STEPHEN CLISSOLD. 
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F one were asked to name the direct connection between expensive 
feminine perfumes without which no fashionable woman would con- 
sider herself well-dressed, and giant whales searching for food in the 

murky depths of the world’s oceans, the question would sound fantastic. 
Yet it is not, and the answer is ambergris. Now the most important 
ingredient of all the best perfumes, ambergris is more valuable than it ever 
was, and it remains one of the strangest of all the products of the seven 
seas. Picture its origin. Sperm-whales alone among their kin produce 
ambergris, those sixty-foot monsters with the enormous ugly barrel- 

heads and saw-like lower jaws armed with formidable jagged teeth, 
the like of Moby Dick, and without doubt among the most ferocious 
denizens of the oceans. Largest of the toothed variety of whales, and not 
content to feed on vast shoals of shrimp fry like their more docile cousins 
the big-oil-bearing whales, sperms feed upon bigger prey, largely the great 
squids and cuttlefish which teem on the ocean bed. 

Defying all the known laws of the effects of pressure which increase as 
you dive under the sea, the whales plunge headlong down to sixty fathoms 
and beyond seeking the succulent squids, themselves fearsome enough 
customers in all conscience. Once a giant squid has been sighted by a 
hungry whale as it wanders lethargically along the sea bed far beyond the 
reach of man’s knowledge, the fight is on. Few sperm whales get their 
dinners without a ghastly struggle. As the whale advances with its trap- 
door of a jaw wide open, the squid jinks and evades, and brings its deadly 
tentacles into play. These terrible defences may bring a large squid’s 
total length up to forty feet, and each one is heavily armoured with suckers. 
No coward, the squid doesn’t go down without leaving its mark on the 
whale, and in a flurry of jaws and beak and tentacles the whale often gets 
some nasty gashes about its head and neck. These leave scars till the day 
of its death, and whalers will tell you of badly lacerated and scarred sperm 
whales they have caught. Rarely does a squid escape, for the great jaws 
of the whale snip off parts of its person as if they were cotton, and at last 
the torpedo-shape body of the cephalopod somehow finds itself half in 
that cavern of a jaw, the teeth close in, and the whale has secured a good 
feed. But strangely enough, the prey that was so much trouble to the 
whale to secure alive causes it further discomfort in death. Each squid has 
a large, horny beak, shaped rather like that of a parrot, and these are 
swallowed whole by the whale. Now certain individual sperm whales 
seem to be allergic to these squid beaks, and once they reach the intestines 
an acute irritation is set up which must cause even a tough old whale no 
little discomfort. The result is that a thick mucoid secretion is given off 
by the whale’s intestines by ‘e4 of protest. This is brought up into the 
water—and is pure am 

Dark grey or blackish, waxy, soft to the touch but hardening in time 
through contact with the air, ambergris floats on the surface in chunks of 
a few pounds to masses weighing several hundredweights. Melville 
thought it rather like “rich mottled old cheese,” “very unctuous and 
savoury,” but opiniéns differ as to its original attractiveness. But no one 
doubts its worth. Current trade prices vary from {4 to {10 an ounce, 
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depending on world supplies which turn up. And as sperm whales, 
once so plentiful, have been getting scarcer for many years, a bad year may 
result in only a few pounds at most coming into the market. All the same, 
lucky finds are still made from time to time. Although they are rather 
better paid than their old-time predecessors, modern whalers always keep 
a weather eye open for the stuff, and they have the advantage of possibly 
landing an adult sperm whale and finding masses of ambergris inside it, 
as has sometimes happened. Not so very long ago a tanker on her regular 
run to Rio chanced on a masé of it floating on the surface. Carefully 
brought aboard, it fetched nearly £350,000 on the market. Classic finds 
of ambergris still echo round mess-rooms and cabins. The Long Island 
fishing smack whose canny skipper noticed a grey lump in the water 
brought in 252 lbs. of high-grade ambergris, worth about {125 a pound 
at the time. Two lumps which caused something of a sensation when they 
were offered for sale in London and Paris respectively in the ‘nineties 
brought their fortunate finders close on {£10,000 and {18,360 each. And 
beachcombers—not always the professional kind—occasionally strike 
lucky. No one would grumble at the unusual find of a girl whose dress 
stuck on to a lump of ambergris on which she had innocently been sitting: 
it weighed some go lbs. and realised £7,700. 

The high price paid for this drab flotsam is caused not only by its rarity 
but also by the fact that only the minutest quantities suffice to satisfy the 
needs of perfume manufacturers. Not noticeable for its own pleasant 
smell, but possessed of an unmistakable muskiness, ambergris still defies 
detailed chemical analysis but has the unique property of fixing any other 
scents and making them last a very long time, if not permanently. Conse- 
quently a tiny drop of ambergris, made into an alcoholic essence, will set 
the rarest flower perfume. Nowadays synthetic gums and balsams often 
have to be used for the cheaper scents, but nothing is quite so good as 
real ambergris. The experts test and grade it like connoisseurs of wine, 
and can detect false substitutes at once. As is hardly surprising, specially 
prepared fakes are often put up for sale, while hopeful people offer 
quantities of what they fondly hope will prove to be fortune-making 
ambergris, but which are usually dead jellyfish, rotting fish, bits of rock, 
refuse and other unsavoury flotsam. 

The name “ambergris” dates back some way in time. Literally grey 
amber, it was coined by early merchants to distinguish it from real amber, 
of vegetable origin, which was also washed up on the shore in some 
quantities. Quite early in history men began to take notice of this queer 
grey stuff, although just how its manifold uses were discovered, no one 
can tell. Until quite recently in its long and bizarre history, large amounts 
of ambergris were cast up on many favoured coasts, especially those of 
India, the Mediterranean, Madagascar and North and East Africa. They 
were always collected, sold by barter and ended up by being used as rich 
and rare food, as savoury ingredients of the best wine, as a general cure-all, 
even as a potent and efficacious love-philtre. Many Oriental peoples used 
ambergris in cooking until quite recent times, and the Turks sought it 
especially for its aphrodisaic powers. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries saw it in some demand as an alleged cure for hydrophobia, 
epilepsy, rhuem, heart and brain troubles, and much else besides. Writing 
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in 1691, a medical authority was full of praise for what he called “An 
excellent t corroborative, heart and brain, revives and creates 

spirits natural, vital and family.” Milton mentioned “‘gris-amber steamed” 
satis Mesunip Satine det “Poradlon Reasined™ and it is known that one 
of Charles II’s favourite dishes was egg and ambergris. It was held to be 
a good defence against the plague, and only imagination can visualise how 
sunshi‘ell dee-atell deush haw heen oxten--longaly by the wealthy, far it tees 
never cheap to buy—in such beliefs as this. 

Before America was discovered, Arab sailors venturing out into the 
Indian Ocean in the frail dhows were probably the first to discover it on 
the open sea, and for centuries afterwards Arabs, aided by Moors, Malays, 
and down Asa, Europe and arts of Aca, The ler New Englan 
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of their extensive (and eventually disastrous) sperm 
one of their number, a Captain Coffin, from Nantucket, had 


product will always be remembered for the touch of pure magic it has 


brought to history. f. 
AVID GUNSTON. 


OYSTERS 


SEPTUAGENARIAN Deal boatman named Tom Adams (of the 
A same family as that mutineer of the “Bounty,” John Adams who 

afterwards turned patriarch, schoolmaster, and kindly despot of a 
healthy and pious community on Pitcairn Island) was left £2,000, a 
garden and an orchard by the late Mr. justice Charles not very iong back. 
The two men were friends for over 40 years, and one of the stories 
commonly told about the Judge and Tom concerns oysters. Whenever 
Mr. Justice Charles gave a dinner party he included oysters in the menu 
if they were in season, and his guests sometimes remarked, “These are 
the best oysters we’ve ever tasted.” And their host would comment, 
“Yes. Old Tom's sitting out there now by the sink opening them as 
fast as you can eat them. That’s the secret—they must be freshly 
opened.” Even in these days of austerity and crippling taxation we have 
petra ier na IPS ce - Ra It was 
ee ee put on the first of its 

vec ty rail ene ip tng el ar It was as popular as ever and 
the company of nearly four hundred people represented almost every 
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anpact: oh des: guns Daatesey So Sire Si of tho coneery, Sean 
with members of the diplomatic and military services. No one knows 
exactly when this venerable institution was inaugurated, but for long it 
was associated with the St. Denys Fair which Edward II established in 
1319. 

The Romans are reputed to have been familiar with the merits of 
Colchester oysters. It is believed that in Saxon days the fishery had 
become an appenage of the Crown, and it was already a long-standing 
possession of the town when Richard I granted a charter. There is 
sabchty ecenthingte-die tiki iagh tie Romans bao shank Calchaater 
oysters. In “Caesar and Cleopatra” Shaw makes Caesar say: “I have 
been in Britain, that western land of romance. . . . I went there in search 
of its famous pearls. The British pearl was a fable; but in searching for 
it I found the British oyster.” Then Apollodorus, who was a sensible 
kind of fellow, answered, “All posterity will bless you for it.” When, 
not very long before his tragic death, the late Duke of Kent attended the 
Colchester Oyster Feast as the chief guest, he proposed the toast of: 
“‘Colchester—the oldest recorded town.” He confessed that he was not 
an authority on Roman remains, but remarked that it was particularly 
interesting to know that the shells of oysters which undoubtedly came 
from the Colchester oyster beds were found in large quantities among the 
foundations of the ancient buildings of Rome. Caerwent is the only 
known Roman “‘town”’ in Wales, and fine houses existed within the walls, 
some having forty, and even fifty and more rooms. Arsenals and 
armouries, built when the town was first constructed, were in later and 
more peaceful times converted into shops. One was presumably an 
oyster bar, for besides oyster shells there were numbers of unopened 
oysters still on the ground. As long ago as the first century the Legions 
were refusing their home-produced oysters for those fattened in our 
northern islands. But a good many of the Romans thought little of 
Britain as a land to live in, and were of the opinion that about the only 
good things that had come out of it were hunting dogs and oysters. Mr. 
Hector Bolitho has written one of the classics on the fish, ““The Glorious 
Oyster,” and it was Sallust, he reminds us, who, writing of the “poor 
Britons” about 50 B.C., declared of them that “there is some good in them 
—after all—they produce an oyster....” The Romans, who had the 
good sense to eat brown bread with their oysters, were at great pains to 
get the English oyster at its best. The fish were transported from 
England to Rome by sea, and “‘it was the fashion sometimes to pack them 
in sacks of snow so that the shells were held together, keeping the oysters 
wet and fresh in their own liquid.” 

To the first man to swallow an oyster alive the epicure owes a deep debt 
of gratitude. He has not been entirely forgotten, as his problematic 
likeness has been portrayed by Watts in his picture representing this 
hypothetical event, and which can be seen in the Tate Gallery: 

The man had sure a palate covered o’er 

With brass, or steel, that on the rocky shore 

First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat 

And risked the living morsel down his throat. 

The late E. G. Boulenger, Director of the Zoological Society of London’s 
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Aquarium, carried out valuable research. According to him the first man 
to take oyster culture seriously was known as Sergius Orata,.who estab- 
lished a “farm” about 100 B.c. in the Lucrine Lake in Northern Italy. 
Records show that he annexed part of the lake for his experiments, and in 
consequence he became involved in a successful law suit. His counsel 
declared that, rather than give up oyster culture, he would grow them in 
tanks on the roof of his house. 

Many eminent Romans declared the oyster the finest of all fish, among 
them Cicero, who describes its charms. Some of the Greeks, too, appear 
to have appreciated its glories, among them Callisthenes. Going back 
to the Romans, the Emperor Vitellius boasted that he ate hundreds of 
oysters a day. He would have been no favourite with Thackeray, who 
regarded the eating of them as nothing less brutal than “swallowing a 
naked baby,” and bluff old Dr. Johnson compared the fish to “children’s 
ears in sawdust.” 

If Cicero nourished his eloquence on the oyster, Caligula, the Roman 
tyrant, also fed abundantly on it, and an entirely different race, the French, 
have also been very partial to the dish. Turgot, the eminent eighteenth 
century political reformer and financier, is said to have taken one hundred 
oysters before breakfast just to whet his appetite. Napoleon is reputed 
to have liked fifty at a time. Other famous Frenchmen who loved the 
oyster were Diderot, Voltaire and Robespierre, while Louis XI, with great 
good sense, feasted the learned doctors and professors of the Sorbonne on 
oysters once a year, lest their scholarship should become deficient. 

The eighteenth century was a great age of oyster-eating, and among the 
immortals who indulged in the habit in England were the poets Pope and 
Swift. What said the latter, characteristically, of them? “They say 
oysters are a cruel meat, because we eat them alive; then they are an 
uncharitable meat, for we leave nothing to the poor; and they are an 
ungodly meat, because we never say grace.” However, these awful 
truths did not worry the Dean, for he, like the other great men named, 
never went a day when oysters were in season without swallowing several 
dozens of them. Then, of course, the fish were much cheaper than to-day. 
Veterans can still recall the days of the early nineties when three kinds of 
oysters were on sale at 6d., 8d. and 10d. a score. 

The numbers of oysters accounted for by some gourmands is almost 
incredible. Twelve dozen at a sitting was the boast of Bismark. His 
grandson, Prince Bismarck, one-time Chargé de’Affaires in London, 
revealed this at a Colchester Oyster Feast, and then confessed that he had 
gone one—no, a few dozens, better. On one occasion he ordered twenty- 
five, followed by another fifty. “And then, finding them excellent, I 
decided to eat nothing else, and ordered another hundred.” In his opinion 
a British oyster was worth three from anywhere else in Europe. The 
Bismarcks did quite well, but their feats were by no means world records. 
An English cricket captain, A. P. F. Chapman accounted for 208 non-stop 
before witnesses. Even this pales before another achievement. It is 
mentioned by Brillat-Savarin, the French gastronomist, of a M. Laporte, 
who “swallowed oysters steadily for more than an hour, and I had to stop 
him after thirty-second dozen, just as he remarked that he was beginning 
to enjoy himself.” 
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Prices have been mentioned, and in his day, over a century back, 
oysters were far cheaper than now, when Sam Weller declared “poverty 
and oysters always seem to go together.” It is a sad reflection for the 
qeumuiah +0-dty thetin' ee aia ae ty ‘ato bis, pocket to. siaaiilbte 
that a century ago oysters were the food of the poor, selling for as little as 
eightpence a bushel. An enthusiast of the time pictures for us the traffic 
in the shellfish: they were had “pickled, stewed, backed, roasted, fried and 
scolloped; oysters made into soups, patties, and puddings; oysters with 
condiments and as aaeane condiments; oysters for breakfast, lunch, dinner 
and supper; oysters without stint or limit—fresh as the pure air and almost 
as abundant, are daily offered to our palates, and appreciated with all the 
gratitude such as a bounty of Nature ought to inspire.” Fortunes have 
ee ee ee but there is only one known 
case on record of a single oyster bringing fortune to its owner, although, 
stan, ie ns ak caanell ts Ria ands of ins fatto 
over a century back the keeper of an oyster bar in Drury Lane discovered 
that one of his oysters produced penetrating whistling sounds as the result 
of exhaling and inhaling water through a hole in its shell. This canny 
keeper saw wealth in the whistle, and at once widely advertised the 
phenomenon of the singing oyster. He succeeded in attracting all the 
wealth and nobility of fashionable London to his bar. Dickens and 
Thackeray—despite his compassion for the shellfish—were among those 
who gathered to behold the whistling wonder and, incidentally, stayed to 
consume large numbers of its less distinguished and less fortunate com- 
patriots, to the pecuniary advantage of the owner of the bar. 

James E. Carver. 


IN GALILEE TODAY 


HE accessible part of divided Palestine now of most interest to 
people of the Christian faith is the land of Galilee, Tiberias and the 
shores of the sacred sea, Capernaum, the “second home of Jesus,” 
the rich plain of Esdraelon, Nazareth, today inhabited nine-tenths by 
Turks, and all the northern extremity of Israel to the point where it reaches 
the “closed” boundary of another new state, Lebanon. Throughout this 
region you find the largest of Israel’s agricultural development, more 
y across Esdraelon which is the eastern part of what is known as 
chon Rinak: Joann This is the more remarkable inasmuch as no more than 
twenty years ago most of it was a swampy, disease-ridden area. It con- 
tained only a few precariously-existing Arabs and even these were given 
to calling it ““The Gates of Hell.” Yet here today is another example of 
what sturdy and determined endeavour, aided by the utilisation of nature’s 
dormant resources, can do with land that has long been considered useless 
to man. For most of the dreary Emek Jezreel has been made to bloom in 
its rich cultivation, and the Plain of Esdraelon, half as old as time, venue 
of many Biblical episodes and region of Scriptural tradition of thousands 
of years, gives out of its rich, black, loamy soil even more than fair return 
for the labour put into it. 
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Leaving Haifa along an excellent highway, which is filled with produce- 
trucks going and coming from dawn until dark, you cross the alluvial plain 
east of the city, much of it reclaimed land, and pass a huge oil-refinery, 
also various other industries. This is the road to Nazareth and along it 
you encounter a contrasting variety of traffic, some such as has traversed 
this buco bel for 4,000 years, the ae pling donkey with his over-heavy 

lock-drawn carts, and an occasional camel, together with 

ee ee a ee ee a 
the road the Master trod. Below, as you descend from the hills, lies the 
fertile plain, white groups of “‘kibbutzim ” settlements scattered all across 
it. Around them are richly-producing lands, development made possible 
largely through “Keren ary ” financial-agency of the World Zionist 


In the United Israel Campaign this agency has provided modern 
tractors, dug hundreds of miles of irrigation-ditches—no rain falls here 
from April to October—purchased cattle and sheep for sale to the farmers 
on easy terms, brought from America thousands of miles of water-pipes 
for irrigation, and furnished all the other things, lacking which, the settle- 
ments must have been failures. This organisation, of course, antedates 
the present Israel by a good many years, having been established with the 
purpose of implementing the Balfour Declaration. But since 1948 it has 
become all-i t in the maintenance of Israel, financing immigration, 
feeding and needy newcomers many of ‘them entirely indigent, 
providing homes and jobs, also schools, small shops in the kibbutzim, 
modern sanitation, even entertainment. Having crossed the plain you 
ascend somewhat by a winding road to come presently into modern 
Nazareth, home and youthful abiding-place of Jesus Christ. Yes, and if 
you alight here for a little and fall into the clutches of a “guide” you will 
even be shown the carpenter-shop where He worked with Joseph and his 
brethren! Some fellow, too, has returned from America and opened a 
“modern” lunchroom to which he has given the name of the Nifty Coffee 
Shoppe. Moreover, there are twenty Turks in Nazareth today to one 
Jew, and very few Christians, about the only indication of whom is a 
small Baptist chapel, American-supported of course. Otherwise Nazareth 
is like any Middle Eastern village, in Palestine, Syria, Greece or Turkey. 
Houses of plaster, many half-decayed, narrow winding streets not very 
clean, various Oriental peoples gathered in coffee-shops, not very clean 
either, a good deal of dust—in the rainy season ankle-deep mud—in- 
numerable dogs existing how or upon what is a mystery, pretty nearly as 
innumerable children not exactly neat or clean but apparently not under- 
nourished, a blend of odours some identifiable and others not but especially 
pungent in warm weather, all under a blazing sun and stagnant air dis- 
couraging undue exertion. Still this is Nazareth, and even if it is like to 
a hundred others, a thousand, throughout the Orient the fact remains 
that, in effect, it gave us the Christian faith, the world’s last best hope. 

And then, after a few miles more, from a hilltop which bears the sur- 
prising sign-board, ‘“This is Sea Level,” behold, you look down upon the 
Sea of Galilee, and the city of Tiberias clustered among palm-trees along 
its blue waters. 

The road descends windingly, now below sea-level, to the historic city 
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founded by Herod Antipas, p robably the lowest community of any size 
or importance in the world. Yet through at least half the year this is hard 
to realise because the climate is delightful, no extremes of heat or cold, 
and almost constant sunshine. On the shore just between the modern, 
relatively modern, Tiberias and the Roman city of which nothing remains 
but a few stones of the old walls is a large and very modern tourist hotel. 
Hard by it are the hot springs known to the Romans and today much 
modernised for the benefit of such persons as believe they can find in them 
a remedy for sundry of the ills to which flesh is heir. Upon the hill above 
the town are other hotels, new and oN up-to-date in their amenities, 
but all strictly “kosher.” You are a little startled, being a Christian, to 
learn that you can have no milk with coffee if meat is served at the same 
meal, likewise no butter under similar circumstances, only 

Moreover it is insisted that you dine at seven, punctually, when dinner is 18 
served, also breakfast promptly at eight. And so on, sharp and sometimes 
uncomfortable contrasts with European hotels where you eat when the 
spirit, or rather the stomach, suggests. But in Israel you are supposed to 


live like the Israeli. 
As you stroll along the highway whic), lines the lake three or four hundred 


feet above it, you can see in the distance to the north a clump of trees. 
These surround what little remains of Capernaum, scarcely more than 
ruins. Of these the chief interest lies in what is left of the oldest known 
of Jewish synagogues which dates from long before the birth of Christ, 
and in which He taught. A little to the south of Capernaum is the low hill, 
in spring so golden with wildflowers that it seems as if the sun himself had 
come down and rested here for a bit and left his impress, which is said to 
be the place of the loaves-and-fishes miracle. Two or three other small 
hamlets lie between this hill and Tiberias, and a lakeside highway links them 
to the town. Capernaum itself, though, is gained only by a rough trail 
passable but on foot or by donkey, except that a little steamer plying 
about the sacred sea goes there occasionally and also across to the section 
of Israel that lies on the farther shore, Ein Gev. Here, in 1948, Czech, 
Balt, German and Austrian Jews resolutely kept at bay for several months 
Syrian troops armed with artillery, stubbornly refusing to abandon their 
settlement. The Arabs, even with the artillery, were unable to drive out 
the Jews, and after the armistice, again turning their attention to the arts 
of peace, the inhabitants immediately resumed their intensive cultivation 
of bananas and other tropical and semi-tropical products. Today they 
even hold, here in this isolated spot entirely cut off from the rest of Israel 
except by water, an annual musical festival in a huge shed, where world- 
known virtuosi b2ve performed. The stage has over it an inscription, 
quoted from Nehemiah. “For the builders, everyone, had his sword 
girdied by his side, and so built . . .” not far from a literal description of 
Ein Gev and its founders. 

When the days are clear, as they are through most of the year, you look 
up the lake from the heights above Tiberia, and in the distance, beyond 
the Lebanon frontier at the north end, easily discern the snow-covered 
heights of Mount Harmon, seventy miles away in a straight line. And 
when presently, as the sun is sinking, the little fishing-boats with their 
flares set forth, just as they have been doing for centuries, you fancy that 
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papa homey may be the spot where—“Simon Peter saith 

“es ~' So that all this is indeed holy ground. Yet 

Peg ag on and its locality, especially the heights 

whomb yet, -Ylamughpabedy pare Comey. Hark for the 

| Int Sox Sessions Gentiote, hes inesadeed 0. emanteblp nate cf 
disharmony. On warm evenings, when a million stars are reflected in the 
deep and tranquil waters of Galilee, there is the rather shocking atmosphere 
of a modern beach-resort. Dance-halls blare forth the dreadful noises of 


greet coming 

thought occurs to you that it would 

pepysespeeny rraiy all this area could be made a kind of national 
park, a reserve, freed forever of the worst manifestations of “modernity,” 
sacred, so that might come here for rest and quiet meditation, fleeing 
the present in reverent contemplation of the historic 

Slee i in this fair land of Galilee, 


Marc T. Greene. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Procress IN a GENERATION? 
HERE is something salutary, if perhaps a little painful, in retrospect. 
At the beginning of a new year it is a general habit to cast one’s 
mind over the twelve months just ended, to make a review of the 
old year and to assess the prospects of the new. Hope at such a time is 
apt to spring, or to revive, eternal. But what if we should cast our mind, 
not over one, but over thirty years, and try to estimate the progress, if 
cae thoes beaniaendt tet leomanhiiod ta, o adcaaaidine an ter 
as international relations are concerned? Are peace and decency on earth 
any nearer to their fulfilment or even less far away? It happens that the 
present writer has been writing this particular section of the Contemporary 
Review for more than the said thirty years. He can look up the sort of 
thing that he himself was writing in this place a generation ago. The 
accident of what was a typical subject of comment then, and is now, comes 
as a surprise even to weather-beaten minds. 

At random, for instance, is it not a sobering fact that at the beginning 
of 1923—thirty-one years ago—Lord Robert Cecil (as he then was) spoke 
shans the Guataad ihc aeiiie. Locgen of Tdlamn mae tellen Romande 
to her feet? He went on to remark that it was a new thing in the history 
of the world that a conquered nation should be rescued from ruin by the 
combined efforts of her conquerors; and Lord Balfour at the same time 
was describing the League’s action as “‘the greatest constructive effort so 
far undertaken to extricate Europe from the economic embarrassments 
which are affecting every nation in the world.” What of Austria today? 
The promise of 1923 was destined not to be fulfilled. Another war 
(incredible as it be) was to intervene. Today, after the second war, it 
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has so far been found impossible even to make a peace treaty with Austria. 
The victorious “allied” Powers are concerned more with their own 
vendettas than with help for third parties. The economic embarrassments 
of the world, though partly hidden by a world-wide rush of competitive 
inflation, are as disturbing now as they were in 1923, though their incidence 
has shifted. 

Today’s repetition, in a worsened form, of the predicament that afflicted 
Austria a generation ago is remarkable enough; but it is still more remark- 
able to recall the startling analogy of the negotiations about the Sudan 
that went on through 1924 between the British Government of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and the Egyptian Government of Zaghlul Pasha. 

ul came to London for the negotiations. Before he came Mr. 
MacDonald made a statement in the House of Commons (June 3oth, 
1924) which in today’s light holds all the irony and pathos of a generation 
of diplomatic frustration. In the course of it he said: “I have been hoping 
that the questions still outstanding between an independent Egypt and 
ourselves might have been settled in the calm condition of personal 
negotiation between Said Zaghlul Pasha and myself, when, by facing the 
realities of the situation we might have come to an agreement which 
recognised the interests and ibilities of both countries. It is 
essential if this hope is to be @at both his Majesty’s Government 
and the Egyptian Government should in the meantime honourably and 
rigidly observe the status quo. . . . I regret that statements have been made 
to the Egyptian Parliament and action taken to create trouble in the Sudan 
which can only be explained as an attempt to force my hand and deprive 
Zaghlul Pasha of the liberty to negotiate. I was looking forward with 
pleasure and expectation to a meeting with Zaghlul Pasha and discussion 
with him on the best interests and accepted responsibilities of our res- 
pective countries, and I have desired to say nothing which would have 
limited the freedom of discussion which we ought to claim. But in view 
of what has happened, it is necessary that I should make it clear to all 
concerned that I do not believe that this House would accept any arrange- 
*ment which would break our pledges given to the Sudan or jeopardise 
the present administration and development of that country. I believe 
hearty goodwill between Egypt and ourselves is of the utmost importance 
to both of us, and I still trust those responsible for the Governments of 
both countries will refuse to countenance the impossible demands which 
A genes tee eas at 9 settlement.” 

A generation and the substantially same things are being 
said in London, Fhe tae alii cdit op wo a tp November 3oth last, 
when the full results became known of the first general election to be held 
in the Sudan. The prescribed goodwill is as lacking today as it was then. 
The terms of the 1899 Convention (which reserved to Great Britain a 
“share in the settlement and future working and development” of the 
Sudan); the report of the Milner Commission of 1920 (which excluded 
the Sudan from its scope on the ground the Sudan was “a country entirely 
distinct from Egypt in its character and Constitution”); the British 
declaration of Egyptian independence in 1922 (which expressly reserved 
the question of the Sudan): none of those instruments had any more effect 
on Egypt then than now. But Zaghlul Pasha did come to London for the 
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and Sudan! Long live King Fuad, 

of Egypt and Sudan!” Do times change in diplomatic history? 

Do's mle oe Zaghlul left London in the first week of October, 

Egypt’s demands—those demands which 

or the withdrawal of all British forces from 

zone and the surrender of all British influence in the Sudan. 

t then. There is no agreement now. 

another sphere, namely on the continent of Europe, the situation 

is worse, much worse, now now than it was a generation ago. At the end of 

1923, on the eve of his office Mr. MacDonald made a review of the 

situation as SPU T ic chor d oke of he os Soro 

countries. If he had been living now he would not have been able even 

to make such a tour. Among other things he said: “Europe is getting 

sick of Napoleonism. Therefore, my general conclusion is that whilst in 

Governments there may be no change, whilst vain men gain some reputa- 

tion from vociferous sections in their own States for empty triumphs, the 

general mind turns away from them and looks for other voices and other 

leading. Things have been aliowed to go so far wrong that they cannot be 

righted in a day; wisdom will be frowned at at first as hostility by some 

Governments, perhaps; but the supreme need of Europe now is that the 

liberal elements in all the nations should be drawn together, should be 

made to live, and should get a lead in a comprehensive policy of pacification 

and reconstruction.” (His full statement was published in the Daily 
Herald of October 26th and 31st, 1923.) 

Such were a few of the straws in the wind, a wind which has not changed, 
but blows stronger. Indeed Europe today has been struck by a blizzard 
the force of which could not have been imagined a generation ago. It has 
cut Europe in two. It happens—tiresome though it be to relate—that the 
true comparison between then and now centres upon the relationship 
between the western Powers and Russia. For our sins the main issue in 
world affairs has crystallised in that relationship. It also happens that it 
was in Mr. MacDonald’s Foreign Secretaryship during 1924, exactly a 
generation ago, that the first serious attempt was made by the West to 
reach a modus vivendi with Russia, the full details of which attempt were 
chronicled in the present writer's book “MacDonald as Diplomatist” 
(Cape, 1924) to which Dr. G. P. Gooch, the editor then as now of the 
Contemporary Review, wrote a foreword. The really interesting thing in 
our time has been the rise and fall—maybe “fall” is a little premature, 
though it is none the less inevitable—of communism. Such an issue was 
not even foreseen a generation ago. It needed a second world war to 
precipitate it. It happens that the Times lately provided some docu- 
mentary ground for the diagnosis of a fall in communism by publishing a 
review of “Communism in Free Europe.” It was based mainly on reports 
from its correspondents in the countries concerned, from which can be 
traced the causes and course of the decline of communism in that free 
Europe since 1945. (Times, November 17th, 18th, 19th, 2oth.) 

208 iar) pang rang: eg ney merry SD sqaocdinage ~ Degbiay 
second world war, but of the two world wars, of the century. Before 1914 
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there was no such thing as communism as an organised political force. 
There was a handful of black-bearded desperadoes darkly plotting in 

Continental cafés, their plotting being as obscure and as harmless 
as the cafés themselves; but Marx had not struck any responsive chords 
in breasts. It was the first world war that gave him his chance. 
Totay, less than half a century later, the communists control about half 
the world and their tentacles reach out through the other half. They 
have, however, lost some of their power. Let it be remembered also that, 
deriving as it did from the evil of war, communism has always been closely 
connected with war as a method of its own expansion. The horrible 
slaughter of Russian troops on the eastern front during the first world war 
gave Lenin his approach to the attack on the established order which 
landed him in power in 1917. The inherent cynicism of his exploitation 
of the suffering at that time in no way differs from the modern cynicism 
which enrols misguided youth under banners of “‘peace” for aggressive 
purposes. Lenin was a militarist. His immediate successor, Alexei 
Ivanovich Rykov, in his first public statement (1924) observed that Russia 
had still to put her faith in the Red Army. Under Stalin Russia amassed 
a greater volume of armaments than history had ever known. 

We have in our time experienced many attempts on the part of the West 
—— a modus vivendi with communist Russia. Mr. MacDonald made 
t tof them. He made his bid for peace in a frankly pacifist spirit, 
knowing that Russia by contrast was militarist. The first step, taken on 
February 1st, 1924, when Mr. Hodgson presented the Note to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics then sitting in Moscow, was to recognise 
Russia de jure and to begin normal diplomatic relations, thus to take up 
again the threads left loose by the Trade Agreement of 1921. Mr. 
MacDonald described the incidental object as the bringing to an end of the 
“pompous folly” that had kept Britain and Russia apart. The business 
now was to negotiate the ‘formal general peace treaty between the Govern- 
ments of these countries,” which had been postulated in the preamble to 
the 1921 Agreement. 

The resultant conference duly met in the London Foreign Office on 
April 14th, 1924. Those who had the privilege of attending it will never 
forget the irresponsible charm of the chief Russian delegate, Mr. Rakovsky, 
who began by demanding for Russia “large quantities of industrial 
products and credits” (a demand which he combined in a superb technique 
of gymnastic agility with a refusal to honour Russia’s existing debts) and 
went on to prophesy that the conference, before it ended, would embrace 
in its scope “the fundamental problems of the political life of the whole 
world,” in particular involving the integral revision of the Treaties of 
Versailles, Trianon, St. Germain, Neuilly, and Lausanne, as well as of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. At that time it was still possible 
to be charmed by Russian waywardness and irresponsibility, for there had 
not yet emerged from Moscow that menace to civilisation which now 
dwarfs every other factor in world affairs. The conference of 1924 was, 
however, duly confined to the practical limits set by the British Note of 
February rst and failed (of course) to reach any of them. 

The most human and the only practical point of contact discoverable at 
the conference was a warm agreement between Mr. Rakovsky and Mr. 
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presence of steam trawlers as distinct from fishing boats as near 
as three miles to the coast spelt ruin for the Russian fisherman. Mr. 


le to extract amusement from the 
t between Moscow and London. But there 


9 

a devastated countryside before and after a flood. The world 

has indeed been flooded by Russia and her works during the past genera- 
tion ; and the occasion of the flooding was the second world war. Although, 
before the first world war there was no such thing as a communist menace, 
ite Marx and Engels, yet the menace was foreshadowed by the end 
of that war, and as the direct result of that war; but it was still at that time 
contained within innocuous limits. By the end of the second world war, 
and as the result of that war, it had established itself as an operative 
tyranny over a large surface of the globe and as a threat to the world at 


At last, however, the flood has begun to recede. While it has not receded, 
so far as is reliably known (for the Iron Curtain is still a substantial barrier 
to information) from those European countries—east Germany, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia— 
which it has overthrown; yet it is less strong than it was in the Scandinavian 
and Benelux countries, in Switzerland and in Great Britain. It has lost 
its specifically Russian complexion (though the substance remains) in 
Jugoslavia, and is still firmly excluded from the four countries which have 
legally banned it, namely Spain, Portugal, Greece and Turkey. There is 
cause for satisfaction in that achievement, limited as it be, on the of 
the free peoples. There remains, however, the obstinate and dep 
fact that in Italy and France, two of the distinctive pillars of the Christian 
tradition, the communists seem to be as strong as ever, and continue to 
constitute a major political factor in affairs. In the case of France, it is 
true, the communist vote in the last general election went down a little, 
being 25 per cent. of the total votes cast as compared with 26 per cent. 
in 1945. (These figures are taken from the Times articles aforesaid.) 
But in Italy the communist vote has increased. In 1945 it constituted 
19 per cent. of the total vote; in 1953 it rose to 22.6 per cent. In Italy 
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there are 143 communist deputies in parliament out of a total of 590 
deputies, in France 92 (out of 627) in Finland 43 (200), and fewer than 
10 in the other countries of free Europe. There are none at all in western 
Germany, or Great Britain, including Northern Ireland. In Eire (which 
country was not included in the Times survey) there is not even an aware- 
ness of the existence of communists, and in Spain, where the 
communist coup was crushed in 1935, there is no apparent danger of a 
communist revival. 

It is therefore possible to discern a turning of the tide. The turn would 
be quicker and the prospect brighter if the peoples of the free West were 
alive enough to the true nature of what is at stake. The Times articles 
above referred to confined the investigation and the diagnosis to the 
materialist factors. It is not yet the fashion, though the beginnings of the 
fashion can be detected, to regard the political circumstance of mankind 
as of any but a materialist concern. It has not yet dawned upon Western 
opinion that there is logic as well as strategy in the systematic attempt 

ing made by the Kremlin to cripple the Christian Church. Yet it is, 
or should be, obvious to any lively mind that there is no province of human 
activity that can be excluded from the overriding supremacy of the spiritual 
factor. The communists are right, from their point of view, when they 
calculate that unless they can root out Christianity, they themselves must 
be rooted out, from civilised life. The westerners are wrong and foolish 
when they persist in ignoring the essentially religious aspect of the issue. 
The divisions of Christendom are an asset to the atheist aggressor. The 
odd thing is that it should be necessary even to make such a remark. Yet 
the fact, unaccountable as it be, remains that the Christian West has shown 
itself to be unconscious of the danger inherent in divided forces. 

Christianity is on its defence. The worst enemies of any cause are 
normally to be found among its followers. The worst enemies of 
Christianity are not the communists (for direct attack galvanises strength 
in defence) but the Christians themscives. It probably passes belief in the 
Kremlin that in October and November of the year just ending there was 
waged a wholly gratuitous vendetta between Protestant and Roman 

in our own country. The new conflict was started by an attack 
upon Roman Catholicism made by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
very context of the communist attacks upon the Roman Catholics of 
Poland and other countries behind the Iron Curtain; whereupon the point 
of a certain warning notice posted in a French Zoo was again perhaps 
recalled to one’s memory, this time, however, in the field of created life 
where it is most deplorable, namely among human beings: cet animal est 
méchant ; quand on l’attaque, il se défend. Tif the Church of England had 
been the vehicle of Christianity in Poland, it would have been the Church 
of England upon which the henchmen of the Kremlin would have wrecked 
its atrocities. 

This particular mischief, however, of Christian attack upon Christian 
in Great Britain, though serious in the general context of the world issue 
at this time, is not of great moment so far as what we call free Europe is 
concerned. What is more serious is the strength of communism in two 
such Christian countries as Italy and France. Italy causes the greater 
share of the concern. It is a bitter irony which makes of Rome the centre 
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at once of Christianity in Europe and in the world and of the 
communist movement outside the countries controlled by Russia. 
explanation is as simple as unfortunate. Under Mussolini’s misdirection 
Italy fought on the wrong side in the second world war. Devastation and 
defeat, as always, played into the hands of the communists; and the com- 
munists, as a result of Russia’s accidental alignment with the western 
Powers against Germany and Germany’s allies, became identified in the 

continental mind with the defence against nazism and fascismo. 
In Italy there was a strong reaction in defeat against fascist Mussolini, 
and on the strength of it the still greater menace of communist Stalin 
stole into the hearts of the people. Moreover, and in accordance with the 
devilish prompting which makes frustrated and desperate men turn to 
communism for redress, the economic difficulties of Italy became an asset 
to the Kremlin. Social distinctions, unemployment, poverty became the 
Italian breeding ground for communism. 

In France too, though the economic factor was lacking, or not so strong, 
there emerged after the war and after the tribulations of defeat and division 
an accentuated phase of the traditional French propensity for revolt 
against the “upper” classes: the still lingering ghost of Madame la 
Guillotine. In addition, the monstrous Russian slogan of Peace with a 
capital P enticed thousands of the ignorant masses who were sick to death 
of Indo-China into the communist trap, ignorant as they were among other 
things of the communist part in all the Asian disturbances. In France as in 
Italy the communists wormed their way into control of the trades unions, 
and it is from that vantage point that they have been able to do their 
greatest harm. 

In both countries it is the Catholic Church that organises and leads the 
defence against this communist atheist aggression, just as it is the organisa- 
tion known as “Catholic Action” in all the submerged countries of eastern 
Europe that leads the campaign for liberation, and suffers the consequences 
in the imprisonment, torture and murder of priests and faithful. It is 
more than a generation since the communist aggression was launched from 
Russia upon the heritage of Christian civilisation. The assault has reached 
and has passed its maximum momentum. After all the incidental frustra- 
tions and failures that have to be admitted in a review of those events, the 
satisfactory major fact emerges that in the central issue there is some small 
achievement to be chronicled. Hope is justified. But the further achieve- 
ment depends mainly upon a recapture of full Christian faith and union 
of purpose. 

December 11th, 1953. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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STALIN 


Future historians will most probably agree that Stalin’s figure overshadowed 
Europe but the world during the fateful period of 1930-1950 to an even 
extent than did the evil genius of Hitler. It is equally probable that his 
on world affairs has been deeper and wider than that of any of the other 
who appeared in the confused period after the first world war. We 
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are fortunate in England in having Isaac Deutscher’s authoritative and balanced 
account of Stalin’s life and for this reason it might be doubted whether a new 
biography so soon after was really required. The author of this study of Stalin 
is a distinguished French journalist who has certain! ee oe 
and even exciting book on a subject that is admi Haagen, be in i 
to provide material for a dozen writers. Whether, however, he has su tiated 
his claim, implied in the title, of ing us the real Stalin, the man behind the 
scenes as it were, is a different matter. book contains no startling revelation, 
which is a point very much in its favour, and in fact does not offer very much 
new information to anybody who has read Mr. Deutscher’s book. It is rather 
i inting that Monsieur Delbars only devotes 40 to the last phase in 
Stalin’s life about which information still is cneuaehy meagre, and much of 
what he reports is based on conjecture or on oral evidence given by refugees 
which cannot be checked. Some of his statements are even in flat contradiction 
to well-known sources and it is rather disturbing to find that no attempt has been 
made to reconcile these contradictions. 

Two examples may be mentioned: All authorities on Stalin are agreed that 
he was expelled from the Seminary in Tiflis for political activities and this fact 
is confirmed by a police dossier on him. Monsieur Delbars denies this fact but 
makes no attempt to show why the police and, incidentally, even Stalin himself 
should have been wrong on this point. The second example concerns the fateful 
conference at Potsdam. Monsieur Delbars maintains that Stalin showed no 
interest whatever when President Truman informed him about the atomic bomb 
because he saw only a “bluff” in this communication. This is flatly contradicted 
by all the western accounts of the meeting in which it was emphasised how 
interested Stalin in fact was. It is of course perfectly possible Monsieur 
Delbars is right but the serious student is perturbed to find important matters 
treated rather casually and begins to doubt the value of some of the evidence 
used by the author. The book, however, was quite obviously not intended for 
the serious historian but for the general reader and as it is well written and free 
from sensationalism of the ‘ype which writers on Russia so often ind in it 
can be regarded as an excellent introduction into a very complex and di t 
subject about which the last word has not been said yet and most probably will 
not be said for generations to come. idk 

R. ‘ 


The Real Stalin. By Yves Delbars. Allen & Unwin, 25s. 


STALIN’S SATELLITES 


No term appears more often in the vocabulary of communist propaganda, so 
adept at vituperation and vilification, than does that of imperialism. All powers 
with colonial possessions are by definition imperialist, and if the United States 
or any other western country for that matter render financial assistance to less 
fortunate countries in any shape or form, even as a free gift, the mind 
of the communist can detect nothing but sinister motives behind such actions. 
It is of course in any case difficult to attach some precise meaning to this term, 
but if it has any meaning at all it surely denotes a state of affairs in which one 
country misuses its greater political and military power to use the resources of 
less powerful countries to its own advantage and to the detriment of the people 
of the weaker country. We have known for some time that Russia’s hold on 
her satellites in Europe represents one of the worst forms of economic exploita- 
tion known to history, but it comes as a shock to read a detailed and 
documented account of this Neo-Imperialism which parades under the name of 
communism. In this important and ifying book Mr. Gluckstein has 
amassed all the evidence which significantly has extracted almost entirely 











IRISH NATIONALISM 
The influence of Irish agitation, constitutional and revolutionary, ever since 
tien Aus of, Senn vies Simeares Cea to eee eae eee? 
in the structure of the United Ki But it was in the.seventies, with the 


» 1921. aspect 
British politics was the use made of the defects of the parliamentary system of 
procedure. Under the pressure of Parnell and Biggar and their obstructionist 
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supporters a revolution in the procedure of the House of Commons 
nonce be The curtailment of the rights of individual members and 
of minority groups would have had to come anyway with the transformation of 
the Commons into the controlling of a modern democracy, but the vexatious 
i the hostility of conservatism to the 


It is true that the Parnell “Split” inaugurated a period of disintegration for 


the Irish Party. It took time to patch together the fragments. In 1910 the 
Liberals were once again dependent on the Irish members, ond the teaee of 


Home Rule was at the core of the movement which ended with the Parliament 
Act. “I say cea declared Redmond in February, 1910, “that if Mr. 
Asquith . . . proposes to pass the Budget into law and then adjourn . . . the con- 
sideration ofthe Howse of Lords, thats policy that I cannot and will nt up 
hold.” Mr. Strauss considers that BAK Gemccncy i bo toms of ee 


Cee oy ees ee ae through 

Bat oon wes metth rastou i he totienage ot oo Teich Cention then portman 
ay Wate ve Se es dhe political devcletoncay cf Gromt Biionin wo affected 
t of Great Britain as affected 
social ape of he rsh Gran at wel With admirable 
the plausible thesis that preoccupation with 
Seshand's ghanias or ikgiiity Gockel ielously hindered the eirence of Ge 
democratic forcss in British public life, and diverted the attention of the people 

from the need for social reform at home. He stresses too the 
and insecure Irish residents in Great Britain 
of the New Unionism which preceded the formation 


were both 


ew att Gk ie The Dockers’ Union from the 
sch tenitos 1h Sik ts GANA Wied laxe schgact to saabvandGiy canines 
“The traditional machine methods of Irish politics . . . may have contributed 
to the growth of despotic union bureaucracies with autocratic bosses and 
devoted henchmen.” within his terms of reference, Mr. Strauss con- 
trives to throw a fine net widely on a rich water. 


FLorence O’ DONOGHUE. 
Irish Nationalism and British Democracy. By E. Strauss. Methuen, 21s. 


POETS AND MYSTICS 


The work of E. L..Watkin is by now sufficiently known and valued to make the 
nce of this volume of religious and literary essays a welcome event for 

readers. For the writer is distinguished not only for his 

stasactive ocittarty atyle, but also for ho scfvething lines of thoaght. 
obviously a Catholic of the Roman Camp, singularly free from the more 
repellent brand of bigotry and can recognise with respect the Wind of the Spirit 
hr tyes Byes nan Fe et sandler cemcom Dhaest ~ ding 
blow.” Beginning with a chapter on the relations between Poetry and Mysti- 
as ani ee ae toe 
and yet enthusiastic pilgrimage through a sequence of “Indicators” and 
htt ties Gir ae. ee 

pleasure from their appearance in unexpected ee ee 

Some of his themes will be com Sell aed wen bens ts—for example, 
the surprising discovery of a fephin liver. Cromwell’s—a certain Revd. 
Mr. Thomas Goodwin—as a pioneer of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart; 
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voiced, it is true, in Puritanical and suffering from Puritanical limita- 

but, none the less, earnest genuine and well worthy of the appreciation 

aoa ney ey i enlaces cf be peeaalig) © the om 
is I 

Platonist, john Smith, lecturer at Queen’s College, for 

studious years and possessed, , epperentiy, of stupendous 
» his vol 


4 
ik 


enough. Many of us also be glad to make the acquaintance of the young 
Carin, Ser Eth ote in whose special and special- 
ised devotion was to the social character of as manifest in the 
mysterious companionate of three Persons. in her convent in 1906 and 
wish: ba es ciosnaah flict ne known little of the outside 
spiritual vision seems to have released her theology 
Tee Sais ceictededl hatetioenes. coos aie emake how io ber Oana 
life she yet felt her horizon widen every day. There are, besides, of course, 
keenly interesting and informative accounts of such universal favourites as 
ulian of Norwich, Richard Crashaw and Henry Vaughan, as well as a charming 
we go od gets ty oo ng-deypalmmadee cose ese Kempe, 
and altogether we must that many readers will sample excellent 
GeuhctiIR tee Gaal dette eo eget et cor dhipeaal tan ase alivoed or 
do anything like full justice to its excellence. a“nsé 
. M. Horr. 


Poets and Mystics. By E. L. Watkin. Sheed & Ward, 21s. net. 


EAST AND WEST 


G. F. Hudson’s book is a collection of 18 essays two of which have not been 
published before. As they were written within the last five years—eight in 
1952, six in 1951, three in 1950 and one ono 5. SE -AP SaNS SONERR I SRS 
the consistent architecture of a well-p book. They are, however, well 
pw ag na pag tapasabs 7 a4 of subject, thought and interpretation. Indeed 
their dispersal in time provides a better test of inner consistency, and a lesser 
mind than Mr. Hudson’s might have easily found itself involved in inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions. The balance of subject matter is well preserved, for 
ten essays deal with European and eight with Far Eastern affairs. The main 
connecting theme is communism in general and its Russian variety in 
particular. Though the author takes up a firm position against communism he 
remains free of the taint of fanaticism, refuses to adopt ready and convenient 
explanations, and never tries to apportion the blame one-sidedly. He shows 
that appeasement and expediency are the roots of our political evils, and he 
<a) = ONS. Vonnern Sane anes Gamerine “Ss Sie oe Amenets 
fault”. “at any rate it was not America but Britain that was prepared 
to consent iiede territorial expansion.”” This heart-searching argument is 
pursued and strengthened in the ninth essay, Complicity in Aggression: A 
a in International Law. No oe <4 — of the international scene 
can afford not to its argument. For a world attempting to reconstruct 
ss ieapliiies 2 sate aniatinting of hajte onpebied tortie ene 2 
basic necessity. In these “Studies in Current History” the treatment of Poland 
by the Allies is given the prominent position of a test case, for the fate of that 
country is discussed in three of the essays. 

Other papers deal with the Soviet Union and are particularly important, not 
only because of the light the analytical mind of the author throws on certain 
events in Russia, but of his insight into the nature of totalitarianism. 
It is only too true that “the successive aberrations and failures in the policies 
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of sha, Westen Corsouaian Seen Seen Gemesty tus t» the gene inahitie of 
their statesmen and diplomats to understand the nature of modern totalitarian 
systems.” Indeed knowledge and experience alone are not sufficient to deal 
with international problems. To understand a different mentality the intellect 
must be supported by imagination and vision, qualities not commonly associated 
with the political type of mind. These essays may hel to close this fatal gap 
ee coe xe aes Se ooe vi pane Far East will not be 
disappointed in expectations w! turn to the second part of the book. 
The student of Far Eastern affairs will find these easays packed with fascinating 
material, and the expert will consider them rewarding because of their imagina 
tive and provocative approach to a set of — far exceeding the candinby 
of those of our Western world. The it plea—made in May 1951—for a 
Pacific pact should find fulfillment in not too distant future. He fully 
realizes the apparent as well as the hidden dangers of the Far Eastern situation 
znd therefore is inclined to paint his picture in very sombre colours, a tendency 
which must be recommended as long as most people are inclined to regard the 
Far Eastern theatre as a side show. An index would have increased the useful- 
ness of this valuable book. 

Victor GRovE. 


G. F. Hudson. Questions of East and West, Studies in Current History. Odhams 
Press. 158. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


“Jacques Maritain is,” says T. S. Eliot, “the most powerful phd in pe 
temporary philosophy”. ‘Three of the world’s most eminent 
octagenarian or more, Dewey, Croce and Santayana, have just di ye - one a 
married for a fourth time. So Mr. Eliot’s statement may approach exact 
description. To say that Maritain is in the same category with Newman and 
Mercier, and illustrates the same vitality of Catholic thought, would also be 
true. A philosopher, a teacher, an ambassador—it is a remarkable achievement. 
It was, therefore, the more astonishing to me to be told a few weeks ago, by a 
philosophy tutor at Oxford, that, apart from a little book on logic, he had never 
read anything Maritain had written—the kind of remark which indicates a 
certain mental provinciality both in Oxford and England, and explains why 
Hegel’s thought effectively reached these shores only after a forty years’ delay 
and Marx’ ideas about eighty years after his body. 
The present volume suffers from the customary defects of being a collection 
of papers, in most cases — of earlier publications. Perhaps M. Maritain’s 
permanent reputation will be associated with his great schematic attempt to 


bring into one focus the intellectual a: rape for example, of Thomism and 


the intuitive approach, for example, of the great Spanish Carmelite mystics and 
poets such as St. John of the Cross and St. Theresa—just as St. Thomas 
synthesized Aristotelianism with the Patristic Platonism of the earlier Church. 
In the present book we get only passing glimpses of this fundamental issue but 
rather more of the hone so vitally discussed in the most valuable of M. 
Maritain’s more popular books, True Humanism. Some of the present work is 
philosophical in the technical sense, although the reader reaps the reward of 
obiter dicta, such as that on Logical Positivism. “The most important 
result of the works of the School of Vienna i is, in my opinion, that it has shown, 
in a decisive way, that the assertions which have meaning for the scientist are 
not concerned with the substance of things, the nature or essence of what is 
but with the designations or symbols we elaborate, with regard to mathemati 
interpreted experience, from data gathered by the senses and es 
the instruments of measurement. What we cannot so label is treated, by a 
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of the most modern and most sterile of all scholasticisms, that of our contem- 
porary Termists or Ockhamists. 
So ae 


it 


ier society could not have come into existence.” 

is of the salt of the earth,” declared John M » “because he holds 

is opinions without fear of majorities or numbers.” of this littie book 
surely agree that these tributes are not undeserved. While ardent reformers 
often aggressive and intolerant, Henry Wilson was gentle, kindly, modest, 
fortiter in re, suaviter in modo, Miss Anderson’s portrait of this valiant soldier 
in the army of humanity is no less convincing than her recent biography of 


fe 
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Press, 138. 6d.) is a miracle of competence, compression and cheapness. In a 
thousand enriched by numberless illustrations and maps, the student is 
under expert gui from the dim origins of human life to the 
the writers are headmasters and teachers of history 
who know just what their need. The architecture of this comprehensive 
survey is admirable, and Asia, ancient and modern, receives the detailed treat- 
ment which was denied to it in the older manuals. The new edition 
contains two additional on the Second World War and the disappoint- 
ments of the post-war years. The volume should-find a place in every school 
library and also be of use to readers of all ages as an up-to-date work of 
reference with a serviceable index. 
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